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ABSTRACT 



This document combines a final project report and the 
resulting guidebook of 20 lesson plans for English as a second language (ESL) 
instructors to help learners work within the Temporary Assistance to Weedy 
Families (TANF) system and acquire effective job readiness strategies, choose 
a career path, and pursue employment. The report describes the problem, 
goals, procedures, objectives met, evaluation instruments, and dissemination. 
The lessons were tested in three Center for Literacy ESL classes. Each lesson 
has the following components: title; brief introduction; purpose; skills 
stressed; materials; vocabulary; and method. In Part 1, The TANF System, 
there are 10 lessons on what TANF is; other supportive services; finding the 
county assistance office; filling out the application for benefits; agreement 
for mutual responsibility; meeting with the caseworker; exemptions; 
responsibilities while on TANF; rights of the TANF recipient; and citizenship 
issues. The 10 lessons of Part 2, Job Readiness Strategies, cover 
availability for work; choosing a career; writing a resutfie; reading a job 
advertisement; writing a business letter; calling about a job; preparing for 
the interview; filling out the employment application; asking and answering 
interview questions; and first days on the job. Appendixes provide materials 
required to complete the lessons. (Contains 12 references.) (YLB) 
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ABSTRACT PAGE 



Grant Recipient: Center for Literacy Project No: 98-99-^14 

636 South 48^^ Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19143 
(215)474-1235 

Program Name: From Welfare to Work - Dynamic Lesson Plans for ESL Learners 

Grant Allocation: $5,000 

Project Period: July 1, 1998 - June 30, 1999 

Project Director: Elaine Green 

Project Purpose : The purpose of this project is to create a guidebook for English as a 
Second Language instructors to help learners work within the TANF system and acquire 
effective job readiness strategies. 

Project Outcomes : A guidebook for ESL instructors was successfully completed. Using feedback from 
Center for Literacy learners, the book reflects strategies and methods that will help citizens and refugees to 
know about TANF and their rights and responsibilities as recipients. The book also provides the learner 
with practical strategies to, choose a career path and pursue employment. Learners who are not seeking 
TANF benefits will also be able to gain important communication and critical thinking skills from the 
activities suggested in the guidebook. 

Impact : The greatest impact that this project will have will be on ESL learners throughout the 
Commonwealth, once the guidebook is published. The instructors who worked on the project gained a 
heightened awareness of the issues and problems faced by new immigrants and refugees when they have to 
deal with issues of TANF and other social services, particularly the time requirements for work and self- 
sufficiency. 

Product or Training Developed : A guidebook of 20 lesson plans for ESL instructors was developed. 
Product Available From : The product is available from AdvanceE. 

Project Continuation : The Center for Literacy will continue to explore teaching methods and curricula that 
will help our learners meet their goals. For English as a Second Language learners, many of whose goals 
center around better communication in English for access to services and systems. 

Conclusions/Recommendations : By providing dynamic lesson plans for teachers to use with our ESL 
learners, we can help them negotiate through the world of TANF as well as prepare them for the world of 
work. The communication skills mastered and the preemployment strategies gained will go a long way in 
increasing self-confidence and enabling learners to reach their goals. 

Additional Comments : Although these lesson plans are designed for ESL learners, the techniques and 
methods be applied to all adult learners enrolled in basic education programs. 
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FINAL REPORT 



WELFARE TO WORK - DYNAMIC LESSONS FOR ESL 

LEARNERS 



Introduction 

The implementation of Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) 
legislation in Pennsylvania on March 3, 1997 substantially changed the nature of public 
assistance in the Commonwealth forever. This legislation makes public assistance 
temporary for most recipients - regardless of their abilities or readiness to work. For 
most refugees and immigrants, this new welfare legislation means that they must become 
integrated into the American workplace as quickly as possible and then seek 
advancements in their positions, wages, and benefits for self-sufficiency. 

Many new ESL textbooks and articles deal with workplace literacy. However, 
materials dealing specifically with the welfare system and strategies to gain employment 
are lacking. The purpose of this project was to design a series of lesson plans for ESL 
learners that would help them negotiate their way through the welfare office, learn about 
their rights and responsibilities under TANF, and prepare them for work and eventual 
self-sufficiency. 

The project was conducted during the period of July 1 , 1998 through June 30, 

1999. 

Significant contributors to the project were Elaine Green, project leader, and Tish 
Pierce, ESL and Citizenship instructor who tried many of the methods and strategies out 
in their classes. Representatives from other local ESL organizations read rough drafts of 
the guidebook, but written responses were difficult to obtain. 
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This guidebook is intended to assist ESL educators who serve learners who are 
TANF recipients and, therefore, need to find employment. The communication and 
critical thinking skills stressed could also be beneficial to all ESL learners and to ABE 
learners, as well. 

This guidebook will be available through: 

AdvanceE 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 
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Statement of the Problem 



TANF legislation enacted in Pennsylvania states that public assistance is no 
longer an entitlement; now it is a temporary measure on the way to self-sufficiency. This 
legislation requires all people on public assistance to immediately begin a job search. 

After 24 months, the recipient must be working (or in a work related activity) at least 20 
hours per week. By the end of five years (60 months), all TANF benefits will cease, and 
the recipient is expected to be elf-sufficient. 

Immigrants and refugees are not exempt from TANF rules. If they are in need of 
assistance, from their first days in a new country, they must begin the process of working 
with the Department of Public Welfare and looking for a job. 

The educational needs of ESL learners differ from others who are working to get 
off of TANF. Because most of them lack the basic oral and written communication skills 
to enter the world of work, they are shy and reluctant to even begin the process. By 
enhancing communication skills and introducing welfare and work related subject matter, 
the ESL learners will gain self-confidence and the ability to fulfill the TANF provisions 
and enter the workplace. 

Many ESL textbooks and articles have been written to enhance workplace skills, 
but very few resources exist for helping the ESL learner work through the welfare system 
and prepare for the world of work. Through this project, a lesson plan guidebook will be 
a useful tool for ESL teachers to present material dealing with TANF rights and 
responsibilities and with preemployment strategies. 
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Goals and Objectives 






The goal of this project was to create dynamic lesson plans for ESL learners to enhance 
communication skills, become familiar with TANF, and gain job readiness skills. The 
objectives included; 

1. To develop a guidebook to help English as a Second Language teachers 
assist their learners in working with the TANF system and provide them 
with effective preemployment strategies. 

2. To pilot test this guidebook in diverse ESL classes offered by the Center 
for Literacy. 

3. To solicit outside evaluations of the guidebook from three external ESL 
agencies. 

Procedures Employed 

At the beginning of the project we met with the Assistant District Administrator 
of the Philadelphia County Assistance Office who is in charge of the Refugee Unit. He 
provided us with information about how refugees begin working with the County 
Assistance Office, what is expected of them, and what (if any) special consideration is 
made. He also told us that immigrants are the responsibility of their sponsors when they 
first come to this country; and it is only after this (currently) two-year period 
that they can begin to seek benefits. He also provided us with the official forms to begin 
and continue TANF benefits and pamphlets that explained many of the services offered. 
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In this preliminary phase, we also met with a representative of the Social Security 
Administration; spoke to people from other agencies that assist immigrants and refugees, 
such as HIAS and Lutheran Children and Family Services; got additional information 
from the Internet, and read as many articles as possible about TANF. In April, the 
Department of Public Welfare presented a workshop for Center for Literacy employees, 
which further helped to clarify the rights and requirements placed upon TANF recipients. 

Frequent meetings were held to discuss ways to organize material and formulate 
the lesson plans. From our knowledge of the welfare system, we chose relevant topics 
for the lesson plans. From our knowledge of ESL teaching, we planned methods to use 
that would make the lessons meaningful and pertinent to the learners. Along the way, 
lesson ideas were tried out with our own classes and refined or rejected, as needed. 

In March, we completed the first draft of the guidebook and sent it, along with a 
written questionnaire, to three other ESL agencies in Philadelphia (Nationalities Services 
Center, Project Shine at Temple University, and South East Asian Mutual Assistance 
Corporation). Although the verbal feedback that we obtained from these other agencies 
was positive, it was very general. Despite our best efforts, we were unable to acquire 
written evaluations from any of the agencies. 

The lesson plans were then modified to be as focused and direct as possible. The 
reactions of our own learners helped us accomplish this. 
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Objectives Met 



1. To develop a guidebook to help English as a Second Language 
teachers assist their learners in working with the TANF system 
and provide them with effective preemployment strategies. 

The lesson plan guidebook has been developed. It contains a set of ten 
lessons that are designed to help the learner become familiar with the 
TANF system, including all of the responsibilities and rights that 
it provides. The second set of ten lessons is designed to provide the 
learner with effective strategies and skills to use when looking for a 
job in which he or she can achieve self-sufficiency. 

2. To pilot test this guidebook in diverse ESL classes offered by the 
Center for Literacy. 

The teachers who wrote this guidebook have developed ESL teaching 
strategies through courses, workshops, and research. Most of the methods, 
however, have come from trial and error within their classrooms. The 
lessons for this guidebook were tested in three Center for Literacy ESL 
classes. One class is composed of senior citizens from the republics of the 
former Soviet Union. Most of these learners collected Social Security 
and/or Food Stamps. The second class is a citizenship class with learners 
from many different native countries. Many of these learners concentrated 
on developing basic communication skills necessary to becoming a citizen 
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and to surviving in their new homeland. The third class was a family 
literacy class. Some of the learners in this class are currently under the 
provisions of TANF. 

We learned that all of lessons contain a great deal of information 
and activity. It is important to take time with the lessons and not rush 
through them. If learners are presenting a poster, or writing a response, or 
participating in an interview, time must be allowed for them to slowly and 
comfortably interact with the subject matter and the task required. 

It is also important to keep each lesson focused on one specific topic and 
to relate all of the components to that topic. 

When the final draft was written, the feedback from our learners 
was foremost in our minds. 

3. To solicit outside evaluation of the guidebook from three external ESL 
agencies. 

Rough drafts of the guidebook and questionnaires were sent to 
Nationalities Service Center, Project Shine at Temple University, and 
South East Asian Mutual Assistance Corporation. When we spoke to 
representatives of these agencies, their verbal feedback was positive, but 
very general. Despite or best efforts, we were unable to obtain wntten 
feedback from any of them. 
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Objectives Not Met 

No written feedback was obtained from outside ESL agencies. 

Evaluation InstrumentCsVTechniQuel's') 

” The questionnaire for use by other agencies was not completed. The feedback that was 
obtained was anecdotal from other ESL agencies. The most constructive evaluation came 
from our own ESL learners. 

Dissemination 

Copies of this lesson plan book are available through AdvanceE. 

Conclusion 

Teachers can use this guidebook to help plan instruction for ESL learners who need to 
work with the TANF system and find employment. The lessons are general enough that 
learners who are not receiving benefits from the Department of Public Welfare can still 
benefit from the skills taught. Many of the methods employed, such as bingo, jeopardy, 
role playing, and scenarios, can be used as for the presentation of other subject matter. 

These lessons are intended to help the ESL learner improve communication skills and 
gain enough self-confidence to be able to go out into the community and accomplish the 
tasks necessary to sustain themselves and their families in their new country. The lessons 
stress multicultural themes and the methods are interdisciplinary and interactive. 
Activities are varied and active to promote interest and transfer of learning. 
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Additional Cominents 

Although the lesson plans presented in this guidebook were designed for ESL learners, 
the subjeet matter and the methods of presentation ean also be used for ABE or GED 
classes. Even though these learners are more proficient in English language skills, they 
can still benefit from the opportunity to interact with the materials presented. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

This lesson plan book is designed to be used by English as a Second Language (ESL) 
teachers to help their learners deal with new welfare legislation under TANF and to 
prepare them for the world of work. Learners at a high beginner to low intermediate level 
and above will benefit from this instruction. All learners will not be TANF recipients, 
but the lessons are general and can help everyone build important language skills. 

Each lesson is expected to take several days or weeks to complete. Lessons can be used 
in any order and are self-contained, so the teacher can pick and choose whichever he or 
she wishes to use. 

Each lesson contains a vocabulary list of words intended to form a word bank. These 
words should not be studied in isolation. Frequent challenges, such as spelling bee type 
games, word puzzles (go to puzzlemaker.com on the Internet), or cloze exercises should 
be provided as practice. Other tactics, such as: bingo, jeopardy, scenarios, and role plays 
can be adapted to most any topic. Learners should maintain portfolios and keep samples 
of their work in them. These portfolios will serve not only as an excellent tool for 
demonstrating progress, but they will also provide an organized spot to keep materials 
they may need later. 

It is hoped that these interdisciplinary, multicultural, interactive lesson plans will help 
both new and experienced teachers guide their learners through some of the most difficult 
tasks that they will ever face. Dealing with the welfare system and finding work, 
especially in a new country and in a new language, can seem overwhelming. The skills 
and self-confidence gained from these lessons can mitigate this fear and help learners 
achieve their goals. 
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PART ONE 

THE TANF SYSTEM 






- What is TANF? 

In August, 1996 new welfare legislation (TANF) went into effect, and its impact on 
ESL learners is significant. This new law sets specific time limitations, and recipients 
must follow specific regulations. 



Purpose: To familiarize learners with the major rules of TANF, how to 

access services, and how the requirements apply to them. 

Skills stressed: Vocabulary development; asking and answering questions for 

information. 



Materials: Fact Sheet 1/29/99 (see appendix A) and/or other TANF 

information obtained from local County Assistance Office, 
dictionaries and/or electronic translators, chalk and chalkboard, 
index cards, pencils and pens. 



Vocabulary: 



alternative 


equivalent 


recipient 


assets 


federal 


refugee 


assistance 


income 


requirement 


asylee 


legislation 


resident 


benefits 


limits 


self-sufficient 


citizen 


needy 


services 


discretion 


program 


supportive 


education 


public 


temporary 



Method: 



The teacher begins the lesson with a brief introduction to the history of TANF legislation 
and its basic provisions. 

The learners break into groups of three or four to discuss and study the vocabulary words 
and their definitions. The teacher circulates around the room and answers any questions. 
Learners create their own word banks by writing each vocabulary word on the front of an 
index card and then writing its definition on the back. An illustrative sentence can also 
be added. These cards should be kept for study and review. 
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The teacher then passes out information about TANF using the Fact Sheet (see appendix) 
or other information which is readily available from your local County Assistance Office 
and can be adapted to fit the level of the class. Important facts to stress should include: 

• TANF means Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 

• TANF began on August 22, 1 996 at the federal level 

• In Permsylvania, the TANF program began March 3, 
1997 

• Each state administers its own TANF program and rules 
vary and change at any time 

• Refugees can receive TANF if their families meet the 
requirements 

• In Permsylvania, TANF is only available for 60 months 
in the recipient’s lifetime; the recipient must be 
working at least 20 hours per week after 24 months 

• Generally, refugees and immigrants must become 
citizens to continue to receive benefits of any kind 
(including social security and food stamps) 

These and any other important facts are written on the chalkboard and the teacher and 
learners discuss them until all facts are understood. At this point, a round-robin can be 
held: one student asks the student next to him or her: “How long can I get TANF 

benefits?” The second student replies: “For a maximum of 60 months.” The second 
student then asks his or her neighbor a question about welfare, and the questions and 
answers continue around the room. The teacher should clarify any questions of word 
rneaning, pronunciation, or comprehension as they arise. 

If possible, a representative from the local County Assistance Office should be invited to 
address the class. If a speaker does come, the learners should prepare for the visit by 
writing and practicing relevant questions in advance. 
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2- Other Supportive Services 

Clients moving from welfare to work will need other supports along the way. Child 
care, elder care health care, housing assistance, substance abuse aid, mental health 
services, legal aid, and other services are available. 



Purpose : To familiarize learners with support services that are available in 

the community. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; reading for information; writing; 

speaking and listening. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, poster board, paper, 

magazines and catalogues, glue stick, crayons markers, 
information from the County Assistance Office about community 
resources to help clients. 

Vocabulary. 



abuse 


elder care 


medical 


allowance 


eligible 


mental 


assistance 


GED 


peer 


child care 


head start 


resources 


citizenship 


health 


subsidized 


coverage 


housing 


technology 


dependent 


insurance 


transportation 


education 


literacy 


violence 



Method : 

The teacher briefly introduces other support services that are available in the community. 
Students then work in groups of three or four to define vocabulary words and add them to 
their word banks. (See lesson one). 

The teacher then distributes information about community services that the class 
members might need. Resources may include: child care, elder care, legal services, health 
care, transportation allowance, housing assistance, substance abuse counseling, and 
mental health services. (The teacher can obtain this information from the County 
Assistance Office and other service organizations. Information should be written simply 
in the form of a fact sheet, without too much detail.) 
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Each group studies information about one or two of these services, with the teacher’s 
guidance. Then, by using old magazines and catalogues, each group finds pictures 
related to its topic(s). A poster is created for each service by gluing pictures and/or 
drawing on the poster board. Each group presents its poster(s) to the class and explains 
the available services. The other groups are encouraged to ask questions of the 
presenters. These posters can be displayed around the classroom for future reference. 

The class members are then asked to think about what services they might need and to 
write a few paragraphs about their own situations. The teacher can read the learners’ 
writing, but corrections in grammar, usage, and language should not be made at this time. 
Positive comments are very helpful to encourage self-confidence. The learners should 
keep this writing in a portfolio or folder for future reference. 

If the teacher notices a pattern of errors occurring in the writings, lessons can be 
developed to improve those specific skills. 
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3 - Finding the County Assistance Office 

It is difficult for the ESL learner to travel throughout the area and to find specific 
locations. Reading a map, understanding the mass transit system (if one exists), and 
being able to ask for directions are skills that must be mastered. 

Purpose : To develop map reading skills and the vocabulary to ask for 

and follow travel directions. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; map reading, talking on the telephone, 

asking questions, writing down information, following directions. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, street maps, public 

transportation maps and schedules, phone books, note pads, 
pencils. 

Vocabulary: 



automobile 


exit 


one way 


block 


grid 


scale 


bus 


highway 


schedule 


compass rose 


key 


south 


comer 


landmark 


subway 


cross 


map 


symbol 


direction 


mile 


trolley 


east 


north 


west 



Method : 

The teacher briefly introduces the ways in which learners can get to the County 
'.ssistance Office and other locations in the community. The learners then break into 
.i.nall groups and study the vocabulary words. Then the words are added to the learners’ 
v;ord banks. (See lesson one). 

The teacher then distributes various street maps and introduces basic map reading 
concepts, such as: 
scale 
key 

compass rose 

directions (north, south, east, west, northeast, southwest, etc.) 

symbols 

grid 

The class members practice finding different locations on their maps. Then the learners 
work in small groups and use phone books and local maps to locate the County 
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Assistance Office and other points of interest on their maps. Getting to places by public 
transportation should also be discussed and studied, if applicable. 

The learners then work in pairs to conduct mock telephone calls for directions to the 
County Assistance Office. Use a dialogue such as: 

Caller. Hello! Can you help me? 

Receptionist: What is it you need? 

Caller: Could you please give me directions to your office. 

Receptionist: Where are you coming from? 

Caller: I am coming from . 

Receptionist: Are you taking public transportation or are your driving? 

Caller: I am . 

Receptionist: (After consulting a street map or public transportation schedule) 

You can get here by . 

Caller: Thank you very much. Goodbye! 

Receptionist: Goodbye! 

The pairs can reverse their roles and practice the dialogue again. 

Other dialogues can be created dealing with asking directions of a person on the street or 
asking a bus driver how much is the fare or where to get off to reach a destination. 
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4- Filling out the Application for Benefits - A Board Game 

The Application for Benefits is the form by which eligibility for TANF and other 
services is determined. If the clients need assistance, another person or staff member 
can work with them. The form can be returned in person or by mail, but it must be 
completed in its entirety before a determination will be made. 

Purpose : To become familiar with the Application for Benefits and how to 

complete it. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; speaking and listening; completing 

forms; following directions. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, copies of the 

Application for Benefits form, large sheet of poster board 
or wood for game board, crayons and markers, spinner or dice, 
small game pieces. 

Vocabulary: 



affidavit 


disqualified 


nonresident 


alias 


domestic 


probation 


application 


expedited 


protective 


available 


felony 


seasonal 


benefits 


identity 


section 


caseworker 


immunizations 


snowmobile 


certify 


insurance 


supplemental 


criminal 


maiden name 


temporary 


defendant 


migrant 


unshaded 


disabled 


misdemeanor 


veteran 



Method : 

The teacher briefly introduces the Application for Benefits form and stresses its 
importance. Enough copies of the Application for Benefits should be obtained from the 
County Assistance Office so that each learner has his or her own copy (See appendix B). 

The learners break into groups of three or four and defining the vocabulary words. These 
words can then be added to the learners’ word banks. (See lesson one). 

The teacher then facilitates a section by section discussion about how to fill out the 
Application for Benefits form. The teacher should note: 

• notices can be provided in Spanish 

• the learner can request an interpreter 

• all of the unshaded areas must be complete 
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• only citizens may register to vote 

• immigrants must provide information about their 
sponsors 

• all parents and/or spouses not living in the household 
must be listed, even if additional pages are needed 

• all expenses and all income must be included 

• what it means to sign the affidavit 

After the form is thoroughly discussed and understood, a board game about it can be 
constructed by drawing a large square or oval “track” on a piece of poster board or wood. 
Divide the oval or square into twenty or more even spaces, and write one question from 
the Application for Benefits form in most of the blocks. Other blocks can give 
instructions, such as: start, go back three spaces, lose a turn, or go forward one space. Use 
a spinner or dice to determine how many spaces each player should move his or her 
token. 

When a player lands on a square with a question, he or she must answer it completely 
and correctly, as determined by the teacher. If an incorrect answer is given, the player 
goes back to the space from which he or she started. The winner is the first person to get 
around the board (once or twice). The game may be played by teams, if the class is large. 
If desired, small prizes or certificates can be awarded to the winner(s). 
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5- The Agreement of Mutual Responsibility - An Important Contract 

The Agreement of Mutual Responsibility form must be completed in order for a 
person to receive TANF benefits. It is a plan for the client to attain self-sufficiency 
and no longer need TANF within the set time limits. Since this document is a 
contract, both the client and the Department of Public Welfare must follow its 
provisions or stiff penalties can result. 

Purpose : 'YoundexsianAthQ Agreement of Mutual Responsibility dind the, 

requirements of both parties to a contract. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; making a sales pitch; writing; asking 

for service. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, copies of the AMR form, 

old magazines and catalogues, paper and pencil, chalk and 
chalkboard, scissors, glue stick, card board or index cards. 



Vocabulary: 


actively 


independence 


screening 




additional 


ineligible 


self-sufficient 




blueprint 


ordered 


situation 




caseworker 


paternity 


substance 




clinic 


penalty 


support 




contract 


progress 


update 




cooperate 


refuse 


voluntary 




hearing 


resources 


workshop 



Method : 

""he teacher briefly introduces the requirements and ramifications of entering into a 
contract. The class then breaks into groups of three or four and studies the vocabulary 
words. The new words are then placed on index cards and added to the learners’ word 
banks. (See lesson one). 

Since the Agreement of Mutual Responsibility (AMR) is a binding contract, the concept of 
contracts should be stressed. The teacher and the class brainstorm about different kinds 
of contracts that people sign throughout their lives. Examples are written on the board 
and may include: professional athletes signing with a team, a movie star agreeing to 
promote a product, an apartment lease, hiring somebody to fix something or build 
something in a house, marriage and divorce, prenuptial agreement, a product guarantee, a 
will and a living will, a mortgage or other loan agreement, a preplanned funeral, 
enlistment in the military, etc. It should be stressed that in a contract each side must 
fulfill its obligations. 
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Each learner looks through old magazines and catalogues and finds pictures of items that 
he or she wishes to “sell”. These pictures should be cut out and may be mounted on 
cardboard or index cards, if desired. Each learner takes a turn “selling” his wares to 
members of the class. When an agreement of sale is reached, a sales contract is created 
and signed by both parties. If the product is guaranteed, a follow up role-play can take 
place in which the purchaser has a problem with the product and wants to invoke the 
provisions of the guarantee. 

Each learner is then given a copy of the Agreement of Mutual Responsibility form to 
study (see appendix C). Suggestions about self-sufficiency plans are made. It should be 
stressed that the AMR is jointly created and both the client and the Department of Public 
Welfare must live up to its side of the agreement. The AMR can be modified in the future, 
as situations change. 

Learners who need to fill out this form with their caseworkers can practice with the 
teacher’s assistance. 
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6 - Meeting with the Caseworker - A Time Line for Action 

When a client becomes eligible for TANF benefits, he or she must meet with a 
caseworker and complete the AMR form (See lesson 5). Since TANF is only 
available for a maximum of 60 months in a recipient’s lifetime, the client, with the 
help of the caseworker, must develop a plan for self-sufficiency. 



Purpose: 


To focus on the time limitations of TANF and develop a time line 
as a tool to plan for success. 


Skills stressed: 


Vocabulary development; putting events in chronological order; 
speaking and listening; writing. 


Materials: 


Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, paper, calendars, rulers, 
pens and pencils. 



Vocabulary : 

activity 

appropriate 

assessment 

average 

development 

employment 

enrollment 

exempt 



goals 


reliable 


guide 


requirement 


initial 


revised 


insurance 


sub-standard 


notice 


support 


prenatal 


time frame 


reduce 


training 


register 


volunteer 



Method : 

The teacher briefly introduces the concept of time lines - horizontal lines with important 
dates placed across them in chronological order. The learners then study the vocabulary 
words in small groups. These words are then added to their word banks. (See lesson 
one). 

The teacher illustrates an example of a time line on the chalk board. A time line dealing 
with U. S. history could include some or all of the following dates: ' 

1492 Columbus lands in the West Indies 

1607 First English colony established at Jamestown 

1620 Pilgrims land a Plymouth Rock 

1 776 Declaration of Independence signed in Philadelphia 

1783 Colonists win the Revolutionary War 

1787 Constitution written in Philadelphia 

1803 Louisiana Purchase 

1865 Civil War ends; Abraham Lincoln assassinated by John Wilkes Booth 
1869 First transcontinental railroad 
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1 886 American Federation of Labor is organized 

1 898 Spanish American War 

1917 U. S. enters World War I 

1 929 Stock Market crash 

1 94 1 Japanese attack Pearl Harbor 

1945 World War II ends 

1953 Korean War ends 

1954 Brown v. Board of Education makes separate but equal education illegal 
1963 John F. Kennedy assassinated 

1968 Martin Luther King, Jr. assassinated 

1973 U. S. withdraws from Viet Nam 

1974 Richard Nixon resigns due to Watergate cover-up 
1981 U. S. hostages released from Iran 

1991 Persian Gulf War 

1992 Breakup of the Soviet Union - end of the Cold War 
1999 Bill Clinton impeached but not convicted 

A few or as many of these dates can be used, depending upon the level of the class and 
the interest and knowledge of American history. Other topics of greater relevance to the 
class members can be used for this example. 

Groups of learners from the same country get together and draw a time line for the 
histories of their countries. A flag should be drawn on the paper, as well. Each group 
presents its national history to the class, and questions and answers are encouraged. 

These time lines should be displayed in the classroom to depict the many cultures 
present. 

The teacher then presents an example of his or her personal time line on the chalkboard. 
Dates for birth, first day of school, graduation, marriage, birth of child(ren), jobs, etc. 
should be included. Another time line depicting the teacher’s goals for the future should 
be added. Then the learners are asked to create time lines about their pasts and about 
their future goals and the time it will take to accomplish them. Again, the temporary 
nature of TANF should be stressed with 24 months to get at least a 20-hour per week job 
and 60 months of lifetime benefits. These time lines should be kept in the learner’s 
portfolio or folder for future reference. 

Tips on the actual meeting with the caseworker can also be discussed. Concepts, such as 
arriving on time, being prepared with goals and time frames, not bringing children, 
dressing appropriately, etc. can be written on the chalkboard and strategies can be 
developed. 
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7 - Exemptions 

The Department of Public Welfare caseworkers will consider certain situations as the 
basis for temporary exemptions and good cause exemptions from the work 
requirement. 



Purpose : To familiarize learners with allowable exemptions from the work 

requirements of TANF, stressing that most of them are temporary; 
to practice using the phone book to get information. 



Skills stressed: 



Materials: 



Vocabulary : 



Method: 



Vocabulary development; using the phone book; problem solving; 
speaking and listening. 

Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, phone books; paper and 
pencil, chalk and chalkboard. 



addiction 

cause 

comply 

conflict 

danger 

disability 

discrimination 

domestic violence 



emergency 

excuse 

exception 

exemption 

homelessness 

illness 

incapacitated 

injury 



mental 

periodically 

physical 

reschedule 

sanction 

situation 

suitable 

transportation 



The teacher presents a brief outline of exemptions and good cause exemptions to the 
T.A.NF work requirements. Then the learners break into groups of three or four and study 
■' 2 vocabulary words. These words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 



The teacher writes a list of exemptions from the work regulations of TANF on the chalk 
board: 



* The client has a child under the age of one and is a single parent. This is a once-in-a- 
lifetime exemption for twelve months. 

* The client has a child under the age of six and cannot find child care. (This exemption 
is not acceptable in some locations, such as Philadelphia). 

* The client is a grandparent or other adult receiving cash only for children. 

* The client has a physical or mental problem that keeps him or her from working. 

* The client is the primary care giver for a family member who is sick. 

* The client is the victim of domestic violence. 

* The client is homeless and has problems working. 
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* The client is in a drug or alcohol treatment program that will prevent him or her from 
working. 

* The client is under eighteen years old and still in high school or a GED program. 

The teacher and the class discuss what each of these statements means. Some 
exemptions can be permanent, such as a physical or mental disability, but most are only 
temporary and will not stop the 60-month clock from ticking. Continue the discussion, 
giving as many examples as possible, until the learners understand these concepts. 

Good cause exemptions are common sense reasons for failure to comply with the work 
requirement. A client will not be subject to sanction if he or she has a reasonable excuse 
(good cause) but is expected to make a good faith effort to overcome any problems he or 
she may have in meeting the work requirement. Good cause exemptions should be listed 
on the chalk board and can include; 

* Personal illness or injury that prevented the client from complying. 

* Failure to receive notice at least two days prior to an appointment. 

* An unavoidable conflict with paid work hours or a job interview. 

* Personal emergencies such as a death in the family, court dates, or important medical 
appointments that cannot be rescheduled. 

* Serious problems that must be addressed prior to employment, such as homelessness 
or drug or alcohol addiction, where there is an agency plan that prevents participation 
in a work activity. 

* Illness of a family member which prevented a client from complying. 

* A client is currently attending high school. 

* Lack of care for disabled children or for an incapacitated adult in the household who 
needs care or supervision that there is no one else in the household to provide. 

* Inability to arrange or locate transportation. 

* Job training was beyond the ability of the client. 

* Discrimination or dangerous situations in the work place. 

* Living more than two hours (round trip) from a work assignment. 

The teacher and the learners discuss these good cause exemptions, giving as many 
examples as possible, until the learners have a good understanding of what an exemption 
is and what it is not. 

The students break up into small groups, and each group is given a phone book. The 
teacher assigns each group three or four of the exemptions, and the group’s task is to look 
up services in the phone book that would help a welfare client solve his or her problem 
and comply with the work requirement. After a list of potential resources is developed, 
the learners should call selected sites and ask them about their services. If possible, 
agencies should be asked to send the class information about their offerings. These 
pamphlets and other information should be kept in the classroom for easy reference, if the 
need arises. 

Each group will be responsible for presenting its findings to the class as a whole. If 
possible, each group can create an information sheet (through word processing or free 



hand) and distribute it to the class. These sheets should be kept in the learners’ portfolios 
or folders for future reference. 

If the teacher has contacts with any service agency that can help welfare clients get over 
the problems that are preventing them from working, he or she should ask a 
representative to come and talk to the class. If the agency is willing, the class could plan 
a visit there. 

If the class is having a speaker, appropriate questions should be written and practiced in 
advance. If the class is going to an agency on a field trip, plans for how to get there, what 
to look for at the site, and questions to ask should be formulated in advance by the 
learners. 
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8 - Responsibilities while on TANF - A Checklist 

All TANF recipients must develop an Agreement of Mutual Responsibility. (See 
lesson 5). Requirements and time limits are placed upon the client at that time, and 
these obligations must be fulfilled. If the recipient is not working after 24 months, 
further obligations are put into place. A person cannot collect TANF benefits for 
more than 60 months in his or her lifetime. 



Purpose: 



Skills stressed: 



Materials: 



To acquaint the learners with the job search and other 
requirements imposed upon him or her, once TANF benefits 
begin. 

Vocabulary development, reading for information, creating a check 
list; interviewing, speaking and listening. 

Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, drawing paper, crayons 
or markers, chalk and chalk board, pens and paper. 



Vocabulary: 



attachment 


independent 


rapid 


budget 


mandatory 


skills 


community service 


nonprofit 


search 


contracted 


obligation 


solutions 


court 


ongoing 


subsidized 


disregard 


options 


supervision 


enroll 


personnel 


utilities 


human services 


probation 


workfare 



Method : 

The teacher presents an introduction to the requirements of TANF in the first 24 months 
and in the period from 24 months to five years. Then the learners break into small groups 
and study the vocabulary words. These words can be added to their word banks. (See 
lesson one). 



The teacher divides the class into three groups. The first group receives information 
about TANF entry and the mandatory eight week job search. The second group receives 
information about clients who did not get a job during the initial job search and their 
options for looking for work and improving skills during the first 24 months of TANF. 
The third group gets information about the 24 to 60 month period and the 20 hour per 
week work responsibilities. This information should be presented in the form of a fact 
sheet prepared in advance by the teacher. Information for this fact sheet can be obtained 
from the local County Assistance Office, the Internet, or a service agency that deals with 
TANF requirements. 
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With the help of the teacher, each group studies and discusses the responsibilities of 
TANF clients in its category. Then each group creates a large chart or poster listing these 
responsibilities. The information is presented to the other groups, and the charts are hung 
on the walls of the classroom for future reference. 

The teacher then presents the concept of check lists as a means of keeping track of items. 
The learners and teacher brainstorm and write common uses of checklists on the 
chalkboard. Examples may include: a shopping list, a “to do” list, a health history form, 
a questionnaire, a child’s report card, an inventory of the condition of an apartment when 
it is rented, etc. Examples of check lists can be brought from home and shown to the 
class. 

Each group is then asked to create a check list for the responsibilities within its TANF 
category. After the checklists are completed, the learners can role play situations in 
which one is the DPW worker and one is the TANF client, and an interview is held to see 
if the client is fulfilling his or her responsibilities. Procedures that the client has followed 
should be checked off on the group-created check list. 

It should also be stressed that the Department of Public Welfare has responsibilities to the 
clients, as well. The client must work closely with the caseworker to ensure that both 
ends of the contract are being upheld. (See lesson 9). 
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9 - Rights of the TANF Recipient - Learning to Negotiate 

W'Tiile on TANF, the client also is entitled to supportive services, to participation in 
welfare to work programs, and to a problem solving procedure to deal with the 
Welfare Department. 

Purpose: To inform the student that the TANF recipient has rights and how 

to access the services and systems to which they are entitled. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; negotiation, distinguishing fact from 

opinion. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, chalk and chalkboard. 

Vocabulary : 

allowance 
appeal 

community service 
commute 
conciliatory 
contact 
contractor 
deny 

Method : 

The teacher presents a brief introduction to the rights that a recipient has during his or her 
time on TANF. The learners then break into small groups and study the vocabulary 
words. These words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 



directed 

intensive 

job coach 

literacy 

non-custodial 

organization 

PIC 

placement 



reapply 

referral 

regional 

SPOC 

subsidized 

training 

transportation 

wraparound 



Then working with the whole group, the teacher facilitates a discussion about supportive 
services available to TANF recipients who are looking for work. 

1) Supportive services during the initial 8 week job search period: 

independent job search or rapid attachment program 

literacy programs 

ESL instruction 

training programs 

rapid attachment programs 

child care assistance 

transportation assistance 

homeless assistance 

housing counseling 
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food assistance 

drug and alcohol abuse care 

2) If the client has not found a job after the 8 week initial job search he or she 
must begin an active job search and building skills phase for up to the 24 month 
mark and may receive: 

full time education (not more than 12 months) 

transportation assistance 

child care assistance 

clothing allowance 

work activity options 

3) After 24 months on TANF the client may receive; 

Work Requirement Review Meeting 
subsidized employment 
community service job 

education and training (after 20 hrs/week of work) 
child care assistance 
transportation assistance 

4) After 60 months, TANF benefits will end. 

The discussion continues until the learners understand the rights during each of these 
periods and how they differ. 

The learners then break into groups of three or four. In each group, a discussion takes 
place about the Work Requirement Review Meeting (WRR), which is held at the 24- 
month mark of TANF. For this meeting, caseworkers send letters to clients giving them 
the date and time to come in for a conciliation session. Clients must attend this meeting 
or call the caseworker to reschedule, if the time is not convenient. Clients who do not go 
to this meeting will be treated the same as those not cooperating. A second letter will be 
sent to the client, and if he or she still does not respond, sanctions can be imposed. 

At the WRR meeting, the caseworker and the client review the AMR and what steps the 
client has taken to look for work and improve skills. At this stage, the client (unless he or 
she is exempt or has good cause) must engage in an approved work activity for at least 20 
hours per week to continue to receive TANF benefits. It is important that the AMR be 
revised not only to reflect the client’s work activities, but also to list the support services 
still needed. The client and the caseworker must negotiate to reach a new AMR that is 
acceptable to both parties and one that has provisions that each party can fulfill. 

At this point, a representative from a community legal services group should be asked to 
speak to the class about negotiating the revisions to the AMR. The representative should 
also tell the learners about the appeals process for those who feel that they are being 
sanctioned unjustly. Learners should prepare for the legal representative’s visit by 
thinking of questions in advance and practicing asking them. 
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If a representative from a community legal service organization is not available, the 
teacher can contact the agency and get as much information about the appeals process as 
possible. 

After discussing and digesting the information about appeals and revisions, the learners 
can role play meetings between the caseworker and the client at a Work Requirement 
Review meeting and at an appeal of sanctions. Each learner should have the opportunity 
to play both the client and the caseworker during these role plays. 
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10 - Citizenship Issues - 100 Questions for Reverse Jeopardy 

Most immigrants and refugees who collect government benefits will be required to 
become citizens to maintain these payments. Currently, an immigrant or refugee 
must have a green card (document as a permanent resident of the U.S.) for five years 
before applying for naturalization. If the immigrant or refugee is married to an 
American citizen, the wait is three years. Then an N-400 form may be submitted to 
the INS. When the prospective citizen is called for an interview, an oral test of U. S. 
history and civics is given, and an oath of allegiance is required. The INS 
(Immigration and Naturalization Service) circulates a list of 100 questions as a study 
guide for the oral test, and most of the questions asked are on it. 



All laws dealing with citizenship and naturalization can change at any time; contact 
the INS for current provisions. 



Purpose : To acquaint learners with the citizenship process, assist them in 

in finding help with citizenship questions, and familiarize them 
with the 100 questions. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; researching; speaking and listening. 



Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators; paper and pencil or pen; 

U. S. History and Civics books designed for ESL learners; noise 
makers; sample of 100 Questions; N-400 form; prizes. 



Vocabularv: 


allegiance 


election 


legislature 




anthem 


enemies 


mayor 




branch 


examiner 


naturalization 




checks and balances 


executive 


oral 




citizen 


governor 


oath 




civics 


independence 


Pilgrim 




colony 


INS 


president 




declaration 


judicial 


swear 



Method : 

The teacher introduces the subject of citizenship and naturalization to the class. The 
learners then break into small groups and study the vocabulary words. These words can 
be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 

The teacher and the class discuss the requirements to naturalize. It should be stressed that 
if an immigrant or refugee does not become a citizen within seven years of receiving 



permanent resident status (this rule is subject to change), any benefits that the family is 
receiving can be denied. 

A representative of a refugee or immigrant assistance agency should be invited to address 
the class and help learners with questions and issues about obtaining a green card and/or 
becoming a citizen. WARNING: Giving incorrect information could result in legal 
trouble for the learner. Please get expert advice. Do not attempt to help him or her with 
INS provisions or paperwork. 

Next discuss the oral test that must be passed for naturalization. In this oral interview, 
the examiner will go over information that the learner has provided on the application for 
citizenship (N-400) form) (See appendix D). Then he or she will ask some questions 
about American History and Civics. These questions are generally taken from the list of 
100 questions circulated by the INS. The examiner will also dictate five simple sentences 
covering the same information as the 100 questions. When the applicant passes the 
interview, he or she will take an oath of allegiance to the United States in which he or she 
will give up loyalty to any other country. 

The teacher passes out copies of the 100 questions and their answers (See appendix) to 
the class. The list is in the appendix to this book, but it can also be obtained most ESL 
citizenship textbooks and from the INS. 

The class breaks into groups of three or four and each group begins to study the 100 
questions and their answers. As questions arise, the teacher should bring the class 
together and, using history and government textbooks as references, research the topic of 
the question and discuss the answer. 

In their groups, the learners should take turns asking each other the questions and 
answering them. It may take many days (or months) for the learners to become 
comfortable answering the 100 questions. 

When the learners are ready, the class plays reverse “Jeopardy”. Three teams are formed 
and each team is given a distinctive noisemaker. The teacher then proceeds to ask a 
question from the list of 100 questions. When a team knows the answer, it makes its 
noise and answers the question (in the form of an answer). If the answer is correct, the 
team gets a point. If the answer is incorrect, another team can attempt to answer. Points 
may be subtracted for incorrect answers, if you wish to make the game more challenging. 
At the end of the allotted time, the team that has the most points is the winner. Small 
prizes, such as certificates or pencils can be given to the winning team. 
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PART TWO 

JOB READINESS STRATEGIES 



1 1 - Availability for Work - Household Tree 

Adjusting to life in America will take time for all newcomers. If welfare reform is 
pushing the learner to find a job as quickly as possible, the adjustment process must 
be as quick as possible. Once a routine is established, it is important for the refugee 
or immigrant to understand his or her responsibilities that may limit the amount of 
time, distance away, or hours and days that he or she can be at work. 

Purpose : To help the learner discover the days and times that he or 

she is available to work and to reconcile family and community 
responsibilities with working hours. 

Skills stressed: Vocabulary development, seeing relationships, speaking and 

listening; writing skills. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators, drawing paper; crayons 

and markers; chalk and chalkboard; phone books; pencils or pens; 
paper. 



Vocabulary: 


babysitter 


family 


part time 




benefits 


flex time 


preschool 




camp 


full time 


relative 




child care 


generation 


responsibility 




community 


infant 


sanitary 




day care 


neighborhood 


sibling 




educational 


obligation 


spouse 




elder care 


parent 


supervision 



Method : 

The teacher briefly introduces the concept of full time paid employment and the 
obligations that it entails: hours per week at work, days off per year, attention and 
dedication required by the employer, etc. The learners then break into small groups and 
study the vocabulary words. These words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson 
one). 
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The teacher then passes out drawing paper and markers or crayons. Each learner is asked 
to draw the simple outline of a house (a large square with a triangle on top). On the first 
floor, the learner should depict (with stick or simple figures) all of the children who live 
in the house. On the second floor, the learner and all those in his or her generation should 
be drawn. In the attic, residents of the learner’s parents’ generation should be shown. If 
there are more than three generations in the household, draw in additional floors. 

Each learner should be asked to bring pictures of his or her family members to class. Set 
up the room with chairs in a circle, if the furniture allows. The learners then take turns 
sharing their household trees and showing pictures of their families. If they wish, after 
presenting their household trees, the learners can have their classmates guess the 
identities of the people in their pictures. 

The teacher then facilitates a whole group discussion about the time that the learners are 
obligated at home. Examples such as: must be home for after school hours, cannot work 
on weekends, have to be home over night, cannot work from 12:00 to 2:00, etc., are 
written on the chalkboard. 

The teacher then describes what a full time job usually requires : 

35 to 40 hours per week 

one or two weeks vacation per year (pre-approved) 
overtime often required 
must get to work on time 

limited number of sick days and fewer personal days (if any) 
no personal phone calls 
cannot leave early 

sometimes have to take work home to finish 
The requirements of part time jobs, temporary assignments, etc. are also listed. 

Suggestions for having more time available for working are then elicited from the group. 
These may include: child care, elder care, changing the time that a special task is done, 
having a spouse stay home, etc. Each learner is asked to use the telephone book and to 
call one child care or elder care provider and ask him or her to send information to the 
class for future reference. What to say in this phone call should be written out and 
practiced in pairs, before the actual phone call is made. 

A field trip to a local day care or elder care center should be arranged, if possible. Things 
to look for, such as cleanliness, number of teachers per child or adult, safety, etc. should 
be discussed before the field trip and noted by the learners while they are on their tour. 
When they return to class, observations should be shared. As a class, a thank you letter to 
the facility can be written. 

The learners are then asked to write about how their obligations at home can fit into a 
work schedule. The learner is urged to consider child care, elder care, etc., options in 
making this determination. When the learners are finished, they share their writings with 
the class, and other class members and the teacher can offer them suggestions for more 
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availability. This writing should be kept in a portfolio or folder for future reference. 
Learners should be reminded that TANF requires the recipient to work at least 20 hours 
per week by the end of the 24'’’ month and to be completely self-sufficient and require no 
further cash benefits by the 60'’’ month. 



1 2 -Choosing a Career - A Skills Inventory 

Learners should be realistic in setting both short term and long term employment 
goals. By taking into account a full picture of their skills, learners can set their sights 
on a future employment that will be a good match for their ability. Choosing careers 
that the learners have good skills for, will help them achieve success and future 
advancement. 

Purpose : To make the learners aware of all of the skills that they possess and 

how these skills can help in choosing a career. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development, sorting, self-awareness, collaboration, 

designing a survey. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic calculators; chalk and chalkboard; 

paper; pens and pencils; poster board; markers and crayons. 

Vocabulary: 



budget 


dexterity 


operate 


calculate 


diagnose 


perform 


compose 


empathy 


reflect 


coordinate 


experiment 


self-esteem 


counsel 


goals 


skills 


decisions 


hands on 


survey 


design 


inventory 


training 


details 


machinery 


transfer 



Method : 

The teacher introduces the concept of choosing a career for which the learner is best 
suited. Each of us has skills that we were bom with and others that we have 
developed throughout the years; and if we can build on our skills, we have a good 
chance of finding a job that we will like and at which we can be successful and grow. 
The learners then break into small groups and study the vocabulary words. These 
words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 

With the whole group, the teacher facilitates a discussion about what skills the 
learners have. The format “I can (take a phone message). Can you?” may be used to 
go around the classroom to practice vocabulary and conversation. 

After the learners have thought about their own skills, the teacher and the class can 
create an employment skills inventory. Write all the skills that the learners mentioned 
on the chalkboard. Then write abilities that go along with each of them. For 
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example, if a learner can take a phone message, then he or she has good listening and 
writing skills. Skills can be grouped, for example; 



hands on skills: 
putting things together 
using tools 
operating machinery 
lifting 

word skills: 

reading 

writing 

talking 

editing 

number skills: 
counting 
calculating 
budgeting 

keeping an inventory 
measuring 

thinking skills: 
researching 
organizing 
sorting 

problem solving 



creative skills: 
imagining 
inventing 
designing 
doing crafts 

helping skills: 
being of service 
understanding 
offering support 
counseling 

art skills: 

writing music, or stories 

playing an instrument 

singing 

drawing 

acting 

follow through skills: 
seeing things through 
following directions 
recording data 
reflecting 



leadership skills: 
starting a group 
organizing 
directing 
making decisions 

Skills can be added or taken away to reflect the accomplishments and abilities of the 
particular group of learners. Once a complete list has been developed, the learners 
write each category on a separate sheet of paper. Then, they write down the abilities 
they possess under each heading. Each learner can then evaluate which sets of skills 
he or she favors. 

Further class discussion should focus on jobs that use particular skills. This would be 
a good time to have people that work in different occupations come to the class and 
talk about what their jobs entail. If a visitor comes to class, the learners should think 
about any questions they have about the career that he or she is coming from and 
practice them in advance. If class visitors cannot come, each class member can 
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research an occupation that he or she might have the skills for and report back to the 
whole class. 

Learners who are interested in the same or similar occupations can work together in 
groups to make posters about the career and its needed skills. After each poster is 
presented to the class, it can be hung on the walls for reference. 

Students can also research organizations that support careers in which they might be 
interested and write away for reference material for the class. 
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13 - Writing a Resume - Action for Action 

It is important for a job applicant to make a good first impression to a perspective 
employer. The resume is one of the first things that a hiring manager sees, and it is 
usually the basis for deciding whether or not to interview the person. 

Purpose : To suggest, to the learners, a format for a resume that is active and 

positive. 

Skills stressed: Vocabulary development; collaboration; following a 

format; writing. 

Materials: Dictionaries and/or electronic translators; chalk and chalkboard; 

pencils and paper; word processing equipment (if available); 
construction paper; old magazines and catalogues; markers and 
crayons. 

Vocabulary: 



accomplishments 


employer 


previous 


awards 


experience 


recognition 


biography 


goals 


responsibility 


career 


graduate 


significant 


certificate 


history 


skills 


degree 


honors 


training 


diploma 


license 


workshops 


education 


objective 


vocational 



■v'lethod: 

The teacher provides a brief introduction about the purpose of a resume and what it 
"sually contains. The learners then break into small groups and study the vocabulary 
• ords. These words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 

The teacher then works with the whole class to explain active verbs. Action verbs that 
can be used to tell about oneself on a resume are determined by brainstorming together, 
and a list is made on the chalk board. The list should include verbs that describe abilities, 
interests, and accomplishments, such as: word process, inventory, proofread, operate a 
cash register, wait on customers, take messages, collate, use a copying machine, take 
orders, draw, write, supervise, instruct, train, use software, interview, draw, provide 
assistance, translate, lift, sort, make an oral presentation, baby sit, use machines, sell, 
mow lawns, garden, calculate, proofread, organize, clean, file, measure, drive, follow 
directions, etc. 
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The class breaks up into pairs, and each pair takes an equal number of the verbs from the 
board. Each group defines their verbs, using a dictionary or electronic translator, as 
needed. The pairs then write sentences for each of their verbs and place each sentence 
at the top of a separate sheet of construction paper. Underline the verb used in each 
sentence. It is easier to use only one verb per sentence. 

The learners explain each of their sentences to the whole class, and further discussion and 
clarification can take place. Some (or all) of these sentences can be illustrated with 
pictures from old magazines and catalogues and hung up around the room. 

The teacher then facilitates a discussion with the whole group about the purpose of a 
resume and what it should contain. Points to stress include: 
it is the resume that gets you the interview 
be positive about yourself 
sum.marize and be brief 
create a well organized, attractive document 

The learners break into small groups and help each other place personal information into 
the suggested resume format: 

Objective 

Education 

Experience (can come from life as well as previous work) 

Special skills and interests 

Use as many action verbs as possible to create a positive, readable resume. The groups 
peer edit each other’s draffs. The teacher then reviews the draff with each learner and a 
final draff is written. 

If word processing equipment is available, the learners may, with as much of the 
teacher’s help as necessary, put their resumes into the computer and print them out. 

If no computer is available, the teacher can word process the resumes for the class, if he 
or she has access to this equipment at home or elsewhere. The resumes should be saved 
in a portfolio or folder to be used when necessary. 
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14 - Reading a Job Advertisement - Abbreviation Bingo 

Since employers pay for newspaper advertising by the line, they often fill their ads 
with abbreviations to save space. Learners must understand these abbreviations in 
order to make sense of what the ads say. 



Purpose: 



To help learners understand the meanings of abbreviations used in 
job advertising and to begin to read these ads to see if they are 
qualified for the positions. 

Vocabulary development, reading for understanding, matching. 

Dictionaries and/or electronic translators; chalk and chalk board; 
cardboard; rulers; markers; paper; employment advertising sections 
for various dates; index cards; scissors. 



Skills stressed : 
Materials : 

Vocabulary: 



abbreviation 

administrative 

advertise 

automotive 

available 

benefits 

category 

clerical 



column 
commercial 
computer literate 
data processing 
experience 
general 
ledger 
license 



maintenance 

management 

retail 

technical 

trade 

vocational 
workshop 
word processing 



Method : 

The teacher presents a brief introduction to looking for jobs by reading the want ads and 
tells the class that these ads have a vocabulary all their own. The learners then break into 
small groups and study the vocabulary words. These words can be added to their word 
banks. (See lesson one). 

The teacher tells the class that advertisers pay for ads by the line and asks them what they 
think that implies. The conclusion - ads must tell as much as they can in as little space 
as they can - is written on the chalkboard. The teacher then asks the class how 
advertisers can fit as much information about their jobs in very little space. When the 
idea of abbreviation is hit upon, it is written on the chalk board, too. The teacher then 
asks the learners to think about common abbreviations in English that they see every day. 
Examples, such as: Mrs., Mr., Ave., St., RR., TGIF, PA, Rd., Rte., Apt., Co, and Inc. are 
written on the chalk board. 

The learners then break into small groups, and each group is given several pages of 
employment ads from different dates and/or different newspapers. The task for each 
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group is to write down all of the abbreviations they can find in these ads and, from 
previous knowledge and context, what they think these abbreviations mean. Each group 
then presents its list and explanations. Any questions should be answered and 
information clarified by the teacher during these presentations. 

The class constructs “abbreviation bingo” cards by taking a piece of cardboard and 
drawing three evenly spaced vertical lines and three evenly spaced horizontal lines to 
make a page with sixteen empty squares. The teacher or a student that understands the 
concept can demonstrate the making of the game board to the class. Sheets of blank paper 
are cut into little squares to act as markers during the game. 

In each blank square, the learner writes one of the abbreviations from the want ads. The 
learners should choose abbreviations that they feel familiar with. 

When the game boards are finished, the bingo game begins. The teacher reads a 
definition: This means a full time job. 

This means a certified nursing assistant. 

This means hours. 

This means commercial drivers ’ license. 

When the learner has one of the abbreviations listed on his or her card, he or she covers 
that space with'a tiny piece of paper. The first person to cover every square on his or her 
game board wins the game. The winner must show that each abbreviation on his or her 
card was indeed mentioned. Learners can switch game cards and play again. 

Learners go back into their groups and select three or four ads from their newspapers that 
are representative of jobs that they might be interested in. Learners place each ad on a 
separate index card and list and define all of the abbreviations used on the back of the 
card. These cards can be stored in their portfolios or folders for future reference. 
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15 - Writing a Business Letter - Scenarios 

Writing a good business letter combines the ability to communicate effectively in 
writing with the implementation of correct business letter form. If learners want to 
write cover letters, letters of inquiry, or thank you letters to prospective employers, 
they must master correct business letter form. 

Purpose : To practice written communication skills and to learn how to 

follow a business letter format. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development, written expression, following directions, 

critical thinking. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators; paper; pencils and pens; 

chalk and chalkboard; word processing equipment, if available. 



Vocabularv: 


accurate 


indent 


public 




address 


inquiry 


punctuation 




alignment 


inside 


reply 




closing 


legible 


salutation 




colon 


letterhead 


signature 




correspondence 


manuscript 


sincerely 




courteous 


margin 


statement 




format 


organization 


word processing 



VIethod : 

The teacher briefly introduces the need for learning to write good business letters. The 
learners then break into small groups and study the vocabulary words. These words can 
’■'e added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 

Then the teacher and the class brainstorm about when it is necessary to write a business 
letter. Instances such as: to apply for a job, with a resume, to inquire about job openings, 
to order an item, to complain about service, to ask a question of a child’s teacher, to make 
a request to a landlord, etc., are written on the chalkboard. 

The teacher then presents the format of a business letter by writing on the board or 
passing out a sheet on which the format is written: 

address of sender 
current date 
(Skip two spaces) 

inside address (who is getting the letter) 
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(Skip two spaces) 
salutation + colon 
(Skip two spaces) 
body of the letter 

(align to left and skip spaces between paragraphs) 

(Skip two spaces after the body is completed) 

Closing + comma 
(Skip four spaces) 

Signature 
Printed name 

The learners break into pairs, and each pair writes a scenario about a situation in which a 
business letter is needed. Details such as: the address that the letter is going to, the 
specific reason that the letter is being written, and the address of the letter writer should 
be included. The scenarios are written down and given to the teacher. 

The teacher checks each scenario for understandability and legibility. It is not necessary 
to correct minor grammar or spelling mistakes at this time — only errors that will cause a 
lack of comprehension. The teacher then distributes a scenario to each leaner, making 
sure that everyone gets one written by someone else. 

The learners write business letters to correspond to their scenarios. If word processing 
equipment is available, the learners should practice composing their letters and printing 
them out. If there are no computers for the learners, the letters can be handwritten in the 
learner’s best penmanship, or the teacher can take the final drafts and word process them 
somewhere else. If using word processing equipment, the teacher should allow enough 
time for the learners to slowly input their letters and learn how to operate a computer. 

When the letters are finished, the students read their letters to the whole group and 
learners critique them for how well they expressed what the learner needed to say. 

Each learner then writes a letter of application for the kind of job in which he or she is 
interested. Advertisements cut out and saved in lesson 14 can be used. The learners 
should make sure that all of the facts in the letter are correct, that it provides all of the 
information called for, and that it follows the correct format. The teacher should discuss 
each rough draft with the learner and make corrections, as needed. The letter should be 
word processed, if possible, and kept in the portfolio or folder for future reference. 

The advisability of writing a thank you letter after an interview should be discussed. If 
desired, thank you letters can also be written and placed in the learner’s portfolio or 
folder. 

The teacher and the whole class then discuss the proper way to fold the letter and 
complete an envelope for mailing. Examples are written on the chalkboard. 




16 - Calling about a Job - Telephone Etiquette 

ESL learners are often self-conscious about talking on the telephone, especially in a 
business situation. There are situations in which they have to call about a job and 
may need practice to make sure that they are understood. 

Purpose : To make the learner more comfortable and self-confident to make 

business calls. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; speaking and listening; speaking from 

notes; taking down information; pronunciation. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators; two unplugged or toy 

telephones; note pads; pencils and pens; chalk and chalk board, 
tape recorders, if available. 



Vocabularv: 






annunciate 


directory 


operator 


answering machine 


etiquette 


option 


apologize 


hand set 


personality 


area code 


impression 


push-button 


conversation 


local 


select 


courtesy 


long distance 


switchboard 


dial tone 


message 


tone 


digit 


mouthpiece 


voice 



Method : 

The teacher briefly introduces the need for being understood on the telephone, especially 
when calling about a job. The learners then break into small groups and study the 
vocabulary words. These words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson one ). 

The teacher and the whole group discuss the importance of making a good impression 
when calling about a job on the phone. Everything depends on the learner’s voice and 
phone etiquette. Important points area written on the chalkboard and can include: 

• speak 'slowly and clearly 

• do not shout or whisper 

• remember you are talking to a person, not a machine 

• speak directly into the mouth piece 

• show interest in the conversation 

• offer to call back if it is not a good time 

• apologize if it is a wrong number 

• plan what to say beforehand 

• write down important facts or messages 
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• be brief, do not chitchat 

• hang up gently 

With these guidelines in mind, learners write a li^t of points they would like to make in a 
phone call about a job of interest. Then, using disconnected or toy phones, each learner 
makes his or her “call” to the prospective employer. The teacher or another learner can 
play the role of the employer. Learners should be polite, pronounce words carefully for 
understanding, and manipulate the handset so they are talking directly into the 
mouthpiece. Writing messages while holding onto the phone equipment should also be 
practiced. 

If a tape recorder is available, the teacher can record the learners’ conversations and play 
them back. Learners will then have an opportunity to hear what their voices sound like 
and make any corrections they feel are necessary. 

Role play as many different phone conversations as it takes for the learners to feel 
comfortable and self-confident. 

If there are common pronunciation problems within the class, exercises to improve these 
areas can be undertaken. Tongue twisters, chants, and poems are also tools to improve 
pronunciation and fluency. The teacher should stress that the most important factors in 
being understood on the telephone, however, are speaking slowly and distinctly. 
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17 - Preparing for the Interview - Dress for Success 

Once an interview is set up, the learner must get ready to make the best first 
impression that he or she can make. Showing an interest in the company 
by dressing appropriately and acting professionally is the best way to show ability. 



Purpose : To show the learner how to prepare for a job interview, stressing 

appropriate dress and demeanor. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development; recognizing cultural differences; 

interviewing. 

Materials : Old magazines and catalogues, poster board, glue stick, markers, 

and crayons, chalk and chalkboard. 

Vocabulary: 



appropriate 


ethnic 


patterns 


attire 


expression 


pronounce 


business dress 


flamboyant 


research 


casual 


formal 


society 


colorful 


listen 


speak 


communicate 


narrative 


suit 


culture 


norm 


uniform 


dialogue 


pattern 


wardrobe 



Method : 

The teacher briefly introduces the concept of the job interview and the importance of 
making a good first impression. The learners then break into small groups and study the 
vocabulary words. These words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 

lie teacher facilitates a class discussion about how to make a good first impression at a 
job interview. Suggestions such as: 

know about the company 

come on time 

wear appropriate clothing 

answer questions simply and honestly 

let voice and body language show interest 

ask pertinent questions that show knowledge and ability 

If the class is multicultural, the teacher and the class discuss clothing styles favored by 
particular cultures. If possible, learners, teachers, and staff can wear native garb to class 
and show it off in a “mini fashion show.” Learners should explain what they are wearing 
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to other class members from different cultures and answer any questions about fabric, 
color, occasions to wear it, how to make it or buy it, etc. 

What is fashionable in America should then be discussed. Learners should not be 
encouraged to give up all of their native customs and choices of attire to fit into their new 
society; but, especially in the workplace, it may be beneficial for them to know the 
cultural norms. 

Afterwards, the teacher facilitates a discussion about appropriate dress for a job interview 
in the United States. Examples of acceptable outfits, including shoes, clothing, hosiery, 
make-up, etc., are written on the chalk board in lists under different kinds of jobs. Often 
clothing worn every day to a job differs from what is appropriate for the interview. 

With the teacher’s help, learners work in groups, according to their career interests, 
to find pictures in old magazines and catalogues that illustrate proper attire for the 
interview for those particular jobs. These pictures can then be glued to sheets of poster 
board with the job title written across the top. Posters may be decorated and hung around 
the room. Each group makes a presentation about the appropriate attire for a job 
interview for their specific field. 

The class can then hold a “dress for success” day when the teacher, learners, and staff 
come to class dressed appropriately for a job interview. (If class members do not have 
appropriate attire and cannot afford to purchase it, there are agencies that can help them. 
If they receive TANF, they may be eligible for a clothing allowance. (See lesson two). 
The proper use of make up, perfume, toothpaste, mouthwash, soap, and deodorant should 
also be mentioned. 

Mock employment interview questions can be prepared by the teacher or cooperatively 
with the class, taking into consideration what the employer wants to learn about the 
applicant and what is permissible to ask. Questions of a personal nature, including age, 
marital status, children, sexual orientation, etc. are not allowed. The learners may take 
turns being the employer and the applicant and practice interview techniques. The 
“applicanf ’ should be encouraged to ask insightful questions that show that he or she is 
interested in the company and knows something about it. 

Learners should be reminded that it may be helpful to write a thank you letter to the 
employer (See lesson 15) after the interview. 
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1 8 - Filling out the Employment Application - A “Cheat Sheet” 

When applying for a job, completion of an employment application form is usually 
required. Learners should know what information they are expected to provide and 
bring written notes to help them complete the form correctly. 

Purpose : To familiarize the learner with the information required to 

complete an employment application. 

Skills Stressed : Vocabulary development, reading and filling out forms, printing 

neatly. 

Materials : Dictionaries and/or electronic translators; sample employment 

application forms; black pens; paper; chalk and chalk board. 



Vocabulary: 


apprenticeship 


initial 


recognition 




degree 


major 


referral 




duties 


middle 


relative 




felony 


military 


relocation 




history 


non-exempt 


salary 




human resources 


personal 


valid 




information 


polygraph 


volunteer 




internship 


previous 


work permit 



Method: 



The teacher talks briefly about information required to fill our a job application. The 
learners then break into small groups and study the vocabulary words. These words can 
be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 

The teacher then distributes copies of job applications to the class. Actual applications 
can be obtained from companies or stores that are hiring, or a generic application can be 
created. The teacher and the class work together and list information that must be 
provided on the application on the chalkboard. It should be pointed out that some 
information is common to all job applications, such as: first name, middle name (or 
initial), last name, current address, social security number, phone number, hours 
available, education, employment history, signature, and date. Other information may be 
pertinent to specific applications, such as: do you have a relative employed by the 
company, what prompted you to apply, positions of interest, job related skills, have you 
ever been convicted of a felony, references, etc. 

Because so much specific information about dates, addresses, telephone numbers, etc. is 
required to complete the job application, the learner should make sure that he or she 
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writes down pertinent information and brings this paper to an interview. By referring to 
written information, the learner can be sure that all information is correct, all spellings are 
correct, and that nothing of importance is left out. The teacher should point out that by 
signing the job application, the learner verifies that all information is correct and can be 
confirmed by the employer. 

The learners then work as partners to help each other create a “cheat sheet” to use in 
completing job applications. The teacher should talk individually with each learner to 
make sure that he or she has written: 

Full name 

Social Security Number 

Full address, including zip code, and phone number 
Names of all schools attended, addresses, dates, degrees 
Names of all previous employers, addresses, phone numbers, dates, 
salary, reason for leaving 

Full names, addresses, and phone numbers of any references 

Once the “cheat sheets” are completed, the learners practice filling out the job 
applications as neatly and legibly as possible. The teacher should suggest that the 
learners print all information and make sure to stay within each section’s lines. Since 
neatness will help create a good first impression, do not erase or cross out, if at all 
possible. 

When the applications are filled out the learners should place them and their “cheat 
sheets” into their portfolios or folders for future reference. When they actually go to an 
interview, this “cheat sheet” can be updated, if needed, and taken with them. 
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19 - Asking and Answering Interview Questions 

During a job interview, the learner will be asked many questions. He or she will 
also have the opportunity to ask questions of the employer. The way in which the 
applicant answers and asks these questions, along with body language and 
appearance, will determine whether or not he or she has a chance to get the Job. 

Skills stressed : Vocabulary development, asking and answering questions, positive 

body language. 

Materials : Dictionary and/or electronic translator, chalk and chalkboard, 

video camera, if available, paper and pencil. 

Vocabulary : 



arrogance 


discussion 


positive 


attitude 


examples 


promotions 


anxiety 


impression 


research 


brochure 


language 


slouch 


challenge 


motivation 


strength 


conflict 


nervous 


tardiness 


credit 


organization 


trial 


discomfort 


promotion 


weakness 



Method : 

The teacher provides a brief introduction to asking and answering questions at a Job 
interview and presenting a good impression. Then the learners break into small groups of 
ihree or four and study the vocabulary words. These words can be added to their word 
banks (See lesson one). 

The teacher and the class discuss the kinds of questions that might be asked by an 
■mployer at a job interview and suggest answers. These questions and answers are 
written on the chalkboard. It should be stressed that the learner must research the 
company and know as much as he or she can about it, before the interview. Ways to find 
out about the company include: reading all of its brochures and publications, talking to 
current and former employees, and talking to organizations in the field. This way the 
applicant will be able to provide well thought out, insightful answers to questions about 
why he or she wants to work there and/or what he or she can offer the company. 

Learners in small groups look in the phone book to find possible sources of information 
about com.panies of interest. They can call these contacts and get information to share 
with the class, if they wish. 
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Next, the teacher and learners write down questions that the applicant should ask at the 
interview. These questions should come from the applicant’s knowledge of the company 
and from his or her own experience with the type of work. 

The teacher then facilitates a discussion about body language in the United States. In 
American business situations, it is appropriate for both men and women to shake hands, 
when speaking, one should look the other person in the eye; good posture is important 
' when sitting and standing; do not fidget and look distracted - maintain full concentration; 
give the other person at least a foot and a half of personal space all around him or her. 

Some important rules for the interview should also be written on the chalkboard: 

• arrive on time 

• dress appropriately (See lesson 17) 

• speak slowly and distinctly and do not use slang or 
profanity 

• let the employer talk at least 50% of the time 
® tell the truth 

• use positive body language 

• show interest in the position by asking thoughtful 
questions 

The learners take turns being the employer and applicant at a job interview. If a video 
camera is available, these practice interviews can be taped and critiqued by the whole 
class. If no camera can be used, the class members take notes and provide feedback to 
the “applicant” after the interview is over. 

The teacher should stress again that being prepared for an interview means, (1) knowing 
as much as possible about the company, (2) dressing appropriately, (3) using positive 
body language, and (4) asking and answering questions in a thoughtful manner. This is 
the one opportunity that he or she will have to make a good first impression. 

If the learner is called back for a second interview, the same basic rules apply. He or she 
may expect more in-depth questions about his or her qualifications, or the questions may 
be about the same but asked by different people. 
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20 - First Days on the Job 

Once the learner finds a job, he or she will have a lot to do in the very beginning, 
even before he or she has a chance to meet people or get comfortable in new 
surroundings. 



To help learners get familiar with paperwork they have to fill out 
when they are first employed, benefits choices they may have to 
make, and ways to get to know their fellow employees. 

Vocabulary development, filling out forms, making choices. 

Dictionaries and/or electronic translators; sample W-4 and 1-9 
forms (see appendix); chalk and chalkboard; pencils and pens. 



alien dependent 

allowance documents 

anti-discrimination exemption 
attest federal 

authority itemize 

benefits license 

certificate naturalization 

claim passport 

Method: 

The teacher briefly introduces all that a new employee must accomplish in his or her first 
few days of work. The learners then break into small groups of three or four and study the 
vocabulaiy' words. These words can be added to their word banks. (See lesson one). 

The first day on the job will probably require the new employee to complete a lot of 
paper work. One form that must be completed is the W-4 to determine how much money 
must be withheld to pay taxes. The teacher and the whole class discuss income taxes and 
write some of the things that they pay for on the chalkboard. This list could include: the 
military, interstate highways, social security benefits, Medicare and Medicaid, health 
research, education loans, space exploration, foreign aid, etc. 

Then the teacher distributes copies of the Form W-4 (see appendix F) to each of the 
learners. The terms defined on the top third of the form are reviewed The teacher should 
stress the note that explains that one cannot claim exemption from withholding if his or 
her income exceeds $700, includes more than $250 in interest or dividend income, or if 
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verification 

withhold 
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Vocabulary: 



someone else claims him or her as their dependent. Those not exempt must complete the 
Personal Allowance Worksheet part of the form. 

Learners break into small groups and complete the Personal Allowance Worksheet by 
entering a “1” on all of the lines that apply. Most of the learners will not have to fill out 
the back of the form. Take the number from “H” on the worksheet and place it in # 5 of 
the Employee’s Withholding Certificate. The Employee’s Withholding Certificate can 
. then be completed. The teacher should stress that by signing this document the employee 
certifies that the information he or she provided is correct. The teacher should also 
mention that the higher the number in “H” the less money is withheld from their pay. 

Another form that all employees including refugees and immigrants must complete is the 
1-9 Employment Eligibility Verification. To complete this form, the personnel 
department worker must see and copy one (or two) of the documents that verify that the 
new employee has a legal right to work in this country. The teacher passes out copies of 
the 1-9 form (see appendix G). The learners look at the back of the form to learn what 
documents are acceptable to establish employment eligibility. The learners must bring 
with them and show one document from List A or a document from both List B and List 
C, in order to begin work. The teacher and class discuss what these documents are, and 
the learners make sure that they have the appropriate papers and can bring them to their 
new job. If there are any questions about these forms and how they can be obtained, the 
learner should contact a representative from INS or a community legal service agency. 
WARNING: the teacher should not attempt to give legal advice or interpret the 
acceptability of any document. 

Other documents, such as election of benefits, emergency contact cards, payroll 
information sheets, etc. may have to be completed on the new employee’s first day. It is 
important that the learner ask enough questions to be sure that he or she understands how 
to complete all new employee paperwork correctly. It is the responsibility of the 
personnel department to make sure that all employees understand what papers they are 
signing and what the implications of them may be. DO NOT BE AFRAID TO ASK 
QUESTIONS! 

The teacher and the whole group then discuss meeting new people on a job. The learners 
break into pairs and practice dialogues for a first meeting at work. A format can be used 
such as; 

OLD EMPLOYEE: Hi! You’re new around here, aren’t you? 

NEW EMPLOYEE: Yes, today is my first day. 

OLD EMPLOYEE: My name is . What’s yours? 

NEW EMPLOYEE: I am 

OLD EMPLOYEE: I am in the data department. Where will you be 
working? 
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NEW EMPLOYEE-. I am in the sales office. 



OLD EMPLOYEE-. Well, I’ll see you around. 

NEW EMPLOYEE-. It was nice meeting you. I’ll see you. 



Learners practice this or similar dialogue until they are comfortable with both parts. 

Other dialogues asking simple questions, or greeting bosses, etc. can be designed and 
practiced. 

New employees will want to be friendly and to meet as many people as possible. They 
should be encouraged to interact with all of their fellow employees and not stay with 
people from their own country, (if they are in the workplace) even though this may be a 
more comfortable situation for them. The teacher should stress that it takes time to get to 
know other people and for other people to get to know and like the new employee. Tell 
the learners to relax and be themselves, and they will quickly become familiar with the 
people and tasks of their new work situation. 
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1901 Broadway. Suite 313 • Iowa Cit>- lA 52240 • (319) 338-233 l or (800) 888-4733 • Fax: (319) 338-5824 



1511 and Immigration Reform Project 






FACT SHEET 

Refugees and 



January 29, 1999 

Notei^ TTie pn^ th^ fact sheet is to help professionals who work with refugees 

und^s^nd federal TANF^ and state policy options as they apply to refugees. The fact sheet 

does not include details of each state’s TANF program. However, the Refugee Welfare and 
Immigration Reform Project welcomes inquiries about a particular state's TANF program or other 
TANF-related issues affecting refugees in your area. 



Introduction ^ ^ 

The'1996 welfiu« law' substantially changed^ A^ nature pf public assistance.' The legislation makes 
public, assistance temporary for most recipients — regardless of their income level — and requires 
most;marents ,tpiipart^ of work activity while receiving TANF assistance. 

ffie bi&t- use of Aeif to guide [them in 













TANF|;^Temppr^y.^s^ for Needy ; F^ilies— is die prograiin ^^tablish^ by PRWORA, ' 
wMcli!r^^ enacts pn August ^ 1996. Tlie new law ended the federally fiihded AFDC (Aid to 
FamiUes with Dependent Children) program and created federal block grants to the states. The 
states have broad. discretion to design and administer their own welfare programs. Through TANF, 
each state prpyides cash. benefits to .certain groups of low-income families with minor children. 
States determine benefit levels and can set limits on the length of time families can receive TANF 
assistance. States also may provide supportive services, such as child care and transportation. 



Who can receive TANF assistance? 

Refugees^ can receive TANF assistance if their family meets all the requirements for eligibility in 
their state (such as having limited income and assets) and they are a member of one of the following 
groups: 



ihe law is called the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (PRWORA). 

Asylees (but not asylum applicants), aliens granted widiholding of deportation, Cuban and Haitian entrants, and 
Amerasian immigrants from Vietnam are treated the same as refugees for the purpose of determining federal benefits 
eligibility. 
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. Refugees in the U.S. befbreftugast II, 1996. ^u[t Meral- and seatejevel 

l^ririation almost all refugees in the U.S. at the time the welfare law was enacted are 
dSible for TANF assistance to the stune estent, as citizens. PRWO^ requ^ tot aU 
retoees are eligible for TANF assistaneeifor their fttat five «•' A*””' 

dlltes have losen to contihne this?f igibility past tl« ' 

other qualified aliens’) who entered the, counliy before August 22, 1996. 

. Refughes arriving in fhe U.S. after August 22..1996.. pRWOI^ requires totalF^fi^^^ 
are eligible for TrUtF assistance for theic first five years in the country. Most toto 
^oSo continue this eligibility past the five year period for refugees (and other quahfted 
aliens) who entered the country after August 22, 1996. 

• Lone-term workers and certain of their family members. Legal permanent residents yyho 
Lve wo^ed or can be credited with 40 quarters of work under the Social Security Act are 
eligible for TANF assistance to the same extent, as citizens. Spouses receive credit ^ 
auStem wor their husbands/wives; children receive credit for the quarters worked by 

ftieir pirate while the children wke mvder the: age ^ 

the age'of tSi’ .1- " ..... ... , . ..i, .. .i-ivvX-., 



spouses'of these remgees also* 

the U.S/ as i^fugees, are legal permanent residentsy or ar^i^tt^^ 

and regulations to verify this information. 

Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP) benefits-during the quarter. 
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thirty days or twelve months. Some of these residency requirements have been declaim 
unconstitutional by courts and are not in effect. Contact your local welfare office for information on 
residency requirements in your state. 



Is there a limit on the length of time a family can receive TANF assistance? 



Nearly all states have set limits on the length of time a family can receive TANF assistance. States 
may use federal funds to provide TANF assistance for a family that includes an adult up to a lifetime 
limit pf 60 months. States can use federal funds beyond 60 months for up to 20 percent of a state’s 
TANF caseload. The federal law imposes ho time limits on assistance provided with state funds. 
About 30 states have, set a lifetime limit of 60 months. Some states have set lifetime limits shorter 
than 60 months. One state does not have a time limit; another state requires work rather than 
reducing or terminating assistance once the time limit is reached. In both of these states, parents 
must meet program (including work) requirements to continue receiving TANF assistance. 



States have differing policies on when a family can be .exempt from time limits and when benefits 
can be extended when a time limit is reached. In some states, for example, families are exempt 
from time limits if the adult is incapacitated or caring for a disabled family member. In some states, 
families may be exempted from the lifetinie limit or have their benefits extended upon reaching the.:; 
lifetime limit if the family include^ aii individual who has been subject tp doriiestic violence. ? 

In general, v.states-dp;,!n6t apply time: limits tP; “child only’ cases." thesP /PolM|i>e;; 

fanuUps^,iyj^ich a.;CWld fr^lies^i^ 

a child4iyes>vidtfr;adidtSi, uauallyMatiyesij^p^e n^^ 
receive:^sistance^tthemselves.) In a handfhf pf^tatPs^ the;fehiily,|^ 

limit has? been reachedi 'iln detemjm 

reacted the time^linait|*states do not generally count months whehfetheradult received TANF 
assist^e'Sa hniinbr child; ' ^ 






Requirements for continuing to receive TAJNF assistance 



States have established requirements that recipients must meet to continue to receive TANF 
assistance. All states include the following types of requirements in their TANF plans. Yoiu state 
may have adopted additional requirements. Contact your local welfare office for information about 
the specifics of your state’s plan. 

Work-related activities. States must assure that recipients are involved in some form of work- 
relat^ uctiyity. However, the work , requirement might not take effect immediately, and some 
recipients may be exempted from this work requirement. 

Child support. Individuals must cooperate with the state in obtaining child support payments 
unless they have received a “good cause” exemption. 



Teen parents. Parents imder the age of 18 must live with their parents, guardians, or other adult 
relatives, or in other supervised living arrangements unless their current living situation is foimd to 
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be appropriate. They must also pursue a high school diploma or its equivalent or participate in an 
alternative educational or training program that has bera approved by thek state. 

How can I obtain more information about eligibility ^or TANF assistance? 

For moiB information about eligibility for TANF assistance, you may contact your local welfare 
office or the Refugee Welfare and Immigration Reform Project (the address and telephone number 
are on the frbrit of this Fact Sheet). 



Sources: ^ , 

Center for Law'* and Social Policy: A Detailed Summary of Key 

Assist^e M Nee(fy ^ Families Bh^ Grant of HR. 3734: TTft Work 

Opppr^ity Fieconcili^^^ Act of 1996. Mark Greenberg and Steve Savner; 8-13-96. Limits on Limits: State 
cmd Federal Policies on Welfare Time Limits, Mark Greenberg, Steve Savner and Rebecca Swartz, 1996. 

Welfare Policy Center, Hudson Institute: Chart of Time Limits Based on TANF Programs. Time 
Limto, Peggy Flaherty Haering, December 1996; • 

Immigrant Policy Project at the National Conference of State Legislatures: Welfare Reform: State 

Treridsp\0-2i-91: Welfare Reform: Temporary Assistance for:Needy.Families, 3-\.i-9Z. 

NationalGovernors’ /issoci 2 Liiony:SMmmcuy<)fSelected Elernents of State Plans for TANF, \ \-2Q-91. 



We encourage you to vcppy ^d disseniinate this ^ pitjy^that you acl^owledge ISbU s 

RefugTO Welfare and Immigration Reform Prdje^c^^ 



youliareyiSidmgl^eTract /Sheet;? 

RefugTO^Wefe”and'immigr^dh Refomi Projec^^^^ 

i Ti?^ f>@meht%vas'^eveldped with funding: from t^^ 

Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS). The views expressed are those pfJSED 



reflect those of DHHS. 

Also available from this project: Fact Sheet: Refugee Eligibility for Supplemental Security Income 
(SS^jmd F(Kt Sheet: Refugee Eligibility for Food Stamps ■ ^ ;vi 



AcknowUd&ments : ISED thanks the following individuals and groups for their assistant in developing this 
fact sheet: Nhu Hao Duong; Office of Refugee Resettlement and Office of Family Assist^ce, U.S. 

Department of Health and Human Services; Mark Greenberg, Center for Law and Social Policy; Kelly 
Carmody and Liz Schott, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities; Ann Morse and Jeremy Meadows, 
Immigrant Policy Project at the National Conference of State Legislatures; Tim Shedd and Kathryn Hunt, 
AL Department of Human Resources; Betty Hodson, AR Department of Human Services; Ed Silverman, IL 
Refugee Resettlement Program; Tim Gordon, MN Refugee and Immigr^t Services; Catherine Ryan, NY 
Bureau of Refugee and Immigration Affairs; Phane Phomsavanh, SC Department of Social Services. 
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DOES YOUR HOUSEHOLD HAVE $100 OR LESS IN AVAILABLE 
CASH AND BANK ACCOUNTS AND EXPECT TO RECEIVE LESS 
THAN $150 IN INCOME THIS MONTH? 

ARE YOU A MIGRANT OR SEASONAL FARM WORKER? 

ARE YOUR MONTHLY GROSS INCOME AND CASH ON HAND 
LESS THAN YOL'R RENT/MORTGAGE AND UTILITY COSTS FOR 
tfi IS MONTH? . 



:THE #SWER TCL^N Y OF THESE QUESTIONS IS Y||i YQDJvIAY HAVE A 

Xi i-i- r-\>rS(^rSi-rcrr\ OTAB/ino "TUlrv. i iV^’A'o oiat'. PnnH 



TO EXPEDITED FOOD STAMPS. This meanSj 






g^iPood 



lamps within 5 days! Ask for more information by contaoting thp- lde 
jsistance Office. 






TLE YOUR FOOD STAMP APPLICATION TODAY! It is YOUR RIGHT to file 
an application today at ANY TIME before 5 p.m. The person at the County 
Assistance Office should date-stamp your application while you watch. 






If you are denied expedited food stamps, you have the right to an agency 
conference within two working days with a supervisor at the County Assistance 
Office. 

If you feel you are being denied your rights or services, or if the CourY 
Assistance Office does not take your application when you hand it in, and 
date-stamp it while you watch, ask to talk with a supervisor or call the 
HELPLINE toll free at 1 -800-692-7462. 

YOU CAN GET FREE LEGAL HELP AT THE LOCAL LEGAL SERVICES 
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ANSWER ALL YES AND NO dUESTiONS - FOR YES ANSWERS, COMPLETE THE UNSHADED BLOCKS 







ANSWER ALL YES AND NO QUESTIONS - FOR YES ANSWERS, COMPLETE THE UNSHADED BLOCKS 
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^^BiBfeFONSrBILrrY IS TO; 

■ . .. ■v -.'. 

you may' receixe a cash bcner’ii 
tor Need) 
tptal of onl)' 5 

. F pro- 

l^v£^.idi|s|tiiEm||p.ra^^ xour famil) 

’ .' ',' ar^agaYtf abi^^ yoursei f. 



^ Include steps in your plan that will help you get 
a job or lake part in a work activity for an aver- 
. age of at least 20 hours per week. 



^ Read )our Panicipaht Guide to Success for 
information about getting started with vour 



search for .i job. 



Maice;a Plainifor S w ith the help 

/; pfjyoiiri:county assistance case\v..>rker. Complete 
; 'the stisp$ in your^^p bv . the time-frames )oi: 
/establish jointly. 



^ .Ask ) 0 ;ir caseworker to help you update your 
plan w he;i )i.ni complete the steps or your situa- 



!iO!v 



'■ ? 4 . A”' i ' x: ■ ■ 









0]0Ri(g^ IS TO: 



|ptia'Evi:;financm available 




;yldentifvi . resoufcesi^avMilable ^ 






fic^faSi-j 
.10 hejp you. bbedme^ 









■.•■■•..v:*; 'f ••. r \Ay\: 






EMPLOYMENT 



cQl? . get off welfare and on the road to self-sufficiency is through a job. 



■v®.^:r*l|:;yl?lKa^ of at jeast 20 hours /per wee^ you MUST start a job. search, Or 

fake.^aft activity. We have information and work shops that can help yoii with your job 

searchT ' 



After yoa .haydlfeceiyedj as^ either be Avorkirig an average of at 

least 20 hours per week or be participating one of the vvOrk activities listed in your Participant 
Guide to Success for an aver%eldf ait ieasf.^M 

A caseworker is available to discuss '’pfogram available tb aissist you in your search: for work. 



0 We can help, with additional assistance for the cost of child care, transportation and other work- 
ERLC related expenses, if needed. Ask vour caseworker_^out child care consumer education and 

_« ' 9^ 
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Combining iiiL'c^me f'ri'n> .1 soppoa .'.'Jor 
'Ailh '.lie V. ;ig-j< \ou ,;ir;'. :roni .1 j.';' l...;i 
make ihe Jiffeivnce in gviiing \..'u .m.: ■..•nr 
. family off w ell'.ue. 

You ML ST cooperaie '.villi the; loeal 
Domestic Relations, agency to obtain ehiiJ 
support. This includes pio\ iding the idlher's 
name and any other inroniialion m.hi have^ 
about an .ihseiu parem. keeping .ippi'j;;!- 
ments and signing an..i reu;vninu •'Uppo!'. 
forms. 

VVe will help vou ‘tile .;ii .'he nece-s.t.'v 
papers wiih liie eoi;n. 



|HEA,LJ^F^ 

Keeriilg vourseif and \ our ■ childfen health v 




> ,i\) importani step to indepcn.denee. 

: ■ . ■.'U .ire pregn.int. It is inippftantsm^^^^^ 
■keep ail appoinimen.is.. sched(ife.(l^^^ 

.. doei..vr or.clinic...; ■ ...,, 




EDUCATION 



e;i:'.ie.’ w'ill belp your ehildferiffgfm^^^^ ini.' 
.ee...h;:H aJuifs. Ask .!b<.iii! the iiealth screen- 
;-ne pn 'gram fpr children undert;age 2f. 

,\-k vour casew orker abdul irahsportation to 

j..-' '■ • 

i: Jracs or alcohol are preventing you, from 
finding or keeping a job., you .MUST partic- 
. ! pa le. j 11 . :a 1.1 d,,co.ii.vp lete. .a iV ayailfibM^^ f i v ti 

siibst.ince abu.se eounselipg{pxdgranp.\ 




y ,At;f -eit f y dd 'dbn't ha ye a high sch6p| cli pi p ma ;aiid : 
are- 'under age IS, vbu MUST attend hi ghi 
: 'fCe 0 School 6r G ED classes ANP;:G 

-g'^j^^l-WeicahTelp ypuA^^ 

-ost of child care and transportation, so you 
ean.retui.h:to :SchpobP ayg 

V • Seeing that your children dp well in school 
lAP; ; today vvill give them a head start on a better 
^ tomorrow, -v; y’- 



Your casevydfker vGllfhylp ypu^^^ 
activnttesvthpi-w^ 

situation and your chances fpr beebhung 
pki; se I Csuf fiGieaL;fi „. ; - '..y : i-. . 

You MUST report to your Gaseworkerwhen 
■ you complifte the' steps in ypur plan or your 
' 'Situation changes. 
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/lEETING WORK REQUIREMENTS 

.GR. ilENT OF MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Y GOALCSI: 











AND 


<AV£. •; 




see At- .$£ 












:a$£ \c 


■>.£» Ove S? 


:a-E: 

• . ■ "i- 



MY ACTION PLAN: 



1. MEETING WORK REQUIREMENTS; 
Hours worked: 



Participate in WHAT: 
WHERE; 
W'HEN: 



2. PLAN FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY: 






'f'i 



3. FACILITATE WORK BY: 



REPORT ON THIS PLAN TO; 



AT: { ) 



TAKE . 


■"Action 


ACTION BY . 


COMPLETED 



WHEN: { 















5 m? 



MY '"OAL IS TO BE ABLE TO SUPPORT MYSELF AND MY FAMILY: 



month/year. 



' have read and understand this agreement. I 
understand that signing this agreement is a 
condition of eligibility and that the penalties, listed 
on the reverse side of this form, may be imposed 
if O . without good cause, to complete certain 
ac^RIC I agree to take the actions outlined in 
(02 P.S. 405.3) 
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lOT -- _ _ 



r.-£v’ 










fi* ^ • * 



^ 1 »»•.*• '•il'Vfc • > .Ts' T • .-.. , .>;-V ■ •»•■ . - .S-. 

Dovciopr^j pran s'.Ylfi' vVnyr'va^ Pricer .m;J ’ sitio 
Asirecmoni of .Muliia! Ri.''Pt>ii.'!niii:\. 



THE PENALTY VVILL BE: 

'»>•:; A i!i noi be your share of the cash urantVi 



Cooperate :hc riiiairenieni ;•• 'cca '.;:'.'>'n .:.nj 
LStahlisirnateroii'.. a 



et'uiplete and sign an Agreement:/, ;.: 



i) 



Aii! 'c roiuu c J troin ihc gram and your hcnein^- . 
-c cO :ii id.isi 2.*' pcrcan. Boiictits lor vour 
:;cn ^ ^au lo a j^roicclixe pa\cc. ' •• . 



Coir !\ with \\iK\ :rc:rv 

This includjN. Hui > !; 'i:c.: 

• aclix dy searching lor a joiv 

• allciuiinu aNsc<>:iu*nJ iTicrv jc‘a 

; jnJ 

• c lu^a ui n u i J i a a < 'rk . • r a < ^ j \ - r - ■ 



.:;)u 



r.:- - - lr,clicii^:c irr .'(] da\s or until you 

^ onipiy, A I") ;ciK’\cr is li>niicr. 

• inoiigihic lor J'jO da\s. or until vou 

.ampiw \^ hichc\cr is longer. 

:L ■. - )^einr!;U‘!U dj<qualitu:aiion. 

2- !r,op.;.h< ai receipt oi aNsiNiancc '.ou 
e r., \:ier \oiir entire tamd'. 



! .Maintain earn in r\ .rr,.:: 

j . cause, redueine >our a. :s 
! per ucek during ru 2-^ : 

assistance. 



c :e J:;c, J .in aiOoum evjua! \o wii.i! | 
c.niud \vui ii.id :ua v(dunt.*ni\ 



Attend high sehooi or CI;;D e’.i.Ae-. .ou: ,i' you .. .ili u. . dieibie tor -.our share of the eash crani' 

are ainder age IN .uk! ^i.e. u -to; sohou-i •.;• 

diplohia. 



■ ou :o sonooi. 



Participate in «i\ailable <.lriig or .ilcohol treainieni il sub- ^o;; \v iil ni.ii i-'e eligible lor vour share of the cash urant 

stange abuse is determined to be a harrier to your until \ ()u cironerate u ith an axailable treatment plan, 

employment. 



. ArpFv tor Other potefitiaf .^ 



: If you .are an applicant for General Assistance. >ou are 
ineligible for at least 60 days and until compliance. 
Otherwise, you are ineligible until you compiv. 



VOUR 

RlGHTsS; 



GOOD 

CAUSE: 



Prior to your benefits being reduced or discontinued, you have the right to request a review of 
>our case to determine it you had good cau.se tor not complying. You have the right to reeei\e 
a notice ot action before \ our bene (its .ue reduced t'r stopped: You have the right to requesi .1 
tail' hearing if you disagree w ith our i' .•eision. 

Good cau.se will be considered if the ri :son for not completing the steps in your Plan for Self- 
sutficiencx is beyond your control. E.xamples ol good cause are lack of appropriate child care, 
sulx-standard conditions at the job, or need to care tor a disabled or ill person. 





FOR DPW CASEWORKERS USE ONLY 




.ACTIVITIES CHECKLIST 




^ Complete :i jt'b Ne;irch. 


EstaKlish palcrnity (or a child. 


■ 1 Gel uood prenatal care. 


Ucj’K'rt lor eiHpioMneni anv! iraininsi 


Cvuiperaie with all child support jctions. 


1 1 Complete alcohol and drug abuse counsei!!:C 


avNCNsmem vvorkshop. 

^ I'anieipale in .1 uork-rcl.neJ ,ic;i\ ii . 


Sec livii children attend schoi)! and uraduaic. 


Apply tor enher inci^me. 


See 'I'.ai children receive he.iith screen incs 


1 Pay providers. 


.ivef.tCJ t'i 1 ^' itours per week. 


^ wh.'.'! GKO. 


.util are immunized. 


F<dlow-up date 
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Part^': 4. Information about your residence employment! 




A. List youf addresses danog tnc tjst live (5J years or s«x:e you txx:aiiKj a pcnivsncni wt^Jever «s.JCss; with youf current address. If you iHX2d 

more space, continue on separate paper: 



V-. ■ ■' St/GCt Numoer and Name. SbJ!C Coiii'iiV' 


•.•-:Oales <monih/day/year| 


From 


To / 



























6. list your onxptoyers duf«»g ;t'C <isi i*vi* i5i rcafs i s; .r</ ! . t *.h;s! 'o:c»-i *ts! ’’ >*/>«.* S‘o c' i ytXf ixxxJ more space, conur^vic 

on separate paper. 



' Employor's Name 




' Dales tnH:k>ved ..--miivOavrycdri 


Occupai orvpo Silon 


SfieCl N.in.<; rfiKl tluintX'i C.ly SlJ'.. .(•■<! JM' 1 






' 1 


: \ 

1 1 

1 ■ 






1 


! \ t ] 

i 1 

1 












1 





Part 5. Information about your marital history. 



A. Total numoer of umos you nave ooen marred 


• 1 /c-u ii/e lOw "Kdriice -VJI'IA.'M 




Family name 


1 Given Miirne 
1 

1 




MiOClIO initial 


Address 


Oate.ol b*nh 


Cuuntry of UfTfli 


Clll^CliSlIlp... ....« . .. 




’ .(moodyday/yeari - 


• . • -1 .- ■ ■- r • ^ f : ■' 






’Sboii*'" - . 


. A 4 /rLappf rcafVe / — — r — -• ■ 


tiiiii>Kf'.it«'>n status.*" r: 




. Secunty# > . 


■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' . . 


(It iHjt d U S LCrtuent ■ : 




; Naturalizatkin^^^^^^ 




: .... 




(monAi^dav/veaf ) . 


Place (City. Slate) 







tf'you han^ ever. previousfy been married (x.tf your current.s(xxise.tvas tx^i preyoiistY provxk.\(fv: -itj((riw<ng^(^^ Name ot poor 

spouse, dale b( marriage, daie.mamage ended, how marnage ended and Hnmigration status of pnor. S(xxise 



Part 6. Information about your children. 



6. Total Number ol Children . Complete tlic lollowing mtortnaiK3ii lor each uj yOur chiu-uoi m n**- :ivcs WiMi you. stale ‘with me" «n Hto 

address column; otherwise give city/staie/country ol child's current rus>i(lc**«x*. M i3ccca*cd. wnie rdocoa^i.ii ' i. ’.m - uckUcss coluitii.i H you need more 
space; continue on separate paper. 



Ftdt name of child 


Date of birth 


Country ol birth 


Cdi^ensiiip 


A NuinliC'i 


Address 1 




















































































i 



futm N-400 iRuv or/ir^i)N 
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Aro yOu now. O' nave you ever coco 3 ay>oC<5f Ov > »' J: v » • 

knowv^gry aided o sucxxxiod uv3 CommiiOisj Parr^ >rec*Jv \v \ 

advocated, taugnt. ocftcveo «n. o Koow«ogry $uroc.o.«:\: o '«.■ s .»; ■ 

Dufing ihe poco March 23. 1933 to May 3 '9^5 >1 ■' .* 

mdirex:Uy. any military uoi. paramihiary i/im. okcc ..*■•: ivri - 

-governmeni agency o oMce. edcrrmaatioo :h!iip coccoy j!.c- .m-' l- 
or iransil camp, undo ihe coniro o afluiatoo wisj- 

a. The Nazi Government ol Gemnaoy*’ 

b. Any OQvernmeni «n any area occuood :>■. i «•*.'<: ^ .» 

Govornmonl ot Gernvjny'^ 

Have you al any u»nc. anywhere. Cvo; o:ji a.r*. 1 iis.sxi; * ^ - 

because ol race. rel*gon. r^allonai org<r. o ' 

Have you ever ten u« united States 10 avoo Dou'*g o j:u.r: <■.. ■ • 

Have you ever faiied to comply »yiUi Seecjivc 5i.r»<e dw> ' 

II you have registered ufOer the Setecuvo Sor/ice ^ws. co : •* < ■ ■ *n 

SetocUve Service Numoer l-j;.; 

I* you registered beiore 1978. aiso oov*<k; '.r-o lotcwiog 
Local Boara Niimcei 



* ass'xJtatol -r -s 

*/h tfOOUVi . r.;*i« :j .^i^^.j. . 

•’ .y,/ <y.w •..*:« 

: -;r; ■ ■; N.u*. * 

• -51 ^dl c.lt'-.' .* *-.*• . J-* 



V.IO-InX' v*ll»-P 



6. Did you ever aodiy tor eremotx>' iron :r,.inrf joo/<c cotj^vj : t;- 

7. Have yOu ever deserted tfpm tre miiiiar, j:* .;:r -.dvai ‘oci-'S :• j 

8. Sirv:e becoming a permanent resioent . navo yOu r/Cr td.ico kj j 

9: Since becoming a'permar^t resident . nave '>»co a ‘eocrai nconi: vu 

bedause yi^ cbn^idoed y^ to be a i«c>:ics*oci.:' 

10 ' Are depbdation' pr pending agamsi /CA.-. .1 • avc y0«; e *.« 

lor suspension ol deponatioiP 

11 Have you over. ci&med m writing, or .n any way ‘o T/O a Un.st^o S:j;« ■. 

12. Have you ever: 

• " ~ ' a’7 



v l .It'iC !J 
M '.jS j 



5vuo'«ii rcit/M^ 






'• 7 .V' 



^ " ji»^a 

b. ■ advocaibd or practiced poiyQamY'> 

■'^'■■^'^’**'7^'C?;r^"been=a^pfbsu or ‘procured anyone tor prcsiiiuioi''^ 

d. ' knowih^;^ alien to enter -the. U S iicgdiiv 

,e/ ; narcotic drugs or marijuana? 

I., recetved^^.iocome from dJegai gambling'’ 

* giveri false lesumony for the purpose ol obiaaMvj any iihmigraiAiM benet:?"^ 

: ^tave you ever been declared legally incompetent or have /ou ever Dccn cc* i***cd as a oai»cr'’. n 
Were you bozh with, or have you acquired m same way. any i«tte or coc' . •uoiiiry r, .any 
Have you ever: 

a. knowingly committed any crime tor wnen yo*j riavc *'Ci 

b. been arrested, oted. ettarged. indcien. convicted, finoti or -nipiiboi-ot} :.w, .- 

. excluding iralfic regulations? 

( n / .mswer yes to r5 . in your exptar^ation give me lottowiug •niorinati'.i* ii ■ . .lodcnt or occuffOKo Hi; city state ai-d 
country, where U>e offense took place, the date and nature ot it^e oitense. ar<d ue outcome cr dieposttion <ii me i.dSci 









14 

15. 



• iiatc-’’ 



<*:b Q No 



71 Tes □ No 

3 •'dS □ No 
'»'OS □ No 

3 Ti;> 0 No 



3 Tes 3 No 
3 Yes 0 No 
■'3' Tes 0 No 

3 'Tes □ No 

, □ .NO 
'□ Yes;;^p:jKio' 

..;0w.YCS.;;.0.. No , 

^ □ Yes;KO-N 

; □ T 0^.^°. 

□ Yes □ -No 
0 ves,~\[3 No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



Part 8. Allegiance to the U.S. 



11 your answer to any ol the loHowmg questions is '*NO“. attach a tuJi eipiaiiatn>-. 
■1 . Do you betieve m the Constitution and lorm ol governmcni ol ii»e U S *' 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


2. 


Are you wilbrtg to lake the lull Oath ol Atieqiance to the U S tscc ‘nsiiuctionsi 


1 


Yes 


□ 


No 


3. 


If the law requires il. are you willing to tjoar arms on benail ot me U S ? 


n 


Yes 


□ 


No 


4. 


II the law requires it, are you wiltii^g to pedorm iKuKrombaiani iurv*res m me- Armco Tor- *.b oj wm - u S ' 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


5 


II the law requires it, arc you willirtg 10 pcriorm work oi naiK>‘.«! *inooruince unocr civiliai- d>reu«i.-i' ’ 


□ 


YOS 


□ 


No 



f mm N"iOii (K:v U/ irgijN 




Continued on tyack 
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Part^ 9. Memberships: ancl orga 





.'vxv? *«vxc“' 0* <xgani/*iifO<v ocdiofi. Ua;., 



^ _ UcKico.Suw; .•>. '. ■ *■ 


♦ > : J V :i , t* 1 '0 4 -dl «-*' " ^ 



Part 10. Complete only if you checked block ■ 


■ C " in Part 2. 


How fTldf«V Ol Y<'Ai< it-* 'J S :“-■*-*{ *i * ■• * 


W .0 !'*0 ir»lk:v<r«<; S |.Vif0««l 1 


Faintly ~ sjv.-*. 

Name ^ ' * ■* 

AOdfCSb 


MhWIC 


BastS'lOf ■*■■ ' ■••♦ *-‘ i • • 


.■ i :.v ■ 


O Bmii 

(7) Nau.fah/aiH'j‘ r‘, 


. ■ i^*>: i“o« 


II doooteii ; v-* : i't’ . ..> 

Docs mis iMiC’i'i ^ive •..o:«.cv ■■■ ..<•■ .7 '-v 


I. rt*.M ■ 


(Attach a copy ot reu^tnj i.'.vocvu «:♦ rru: vcu j/c 


; ’r^is u S . n'J ,•/ this parent s atuenshtp.} 


. P.3rt -11. SiQnStUr©. *.''e nijr.Trf:fr./»o^!*yC*/M// e> ■ • 


■ i.vu-chcvis .veN)’*i c :*'is iCC/ion.* 


1 CCfllty Of .«! OtiliiOO l'!«- ‘J-V-CO SVilOi • iWtj.lf n* : 

evidence Sut>o**UcO w<li--'* ri-all ln<\^aiHi -/Jfieci. ‘ li«o ie«C-ib*-' . . *■ 

ne^S4o d^tenniry; ci«pii»i»ri- ” k:. tjer»eiir *• i/t* 


-V .^xict Vai -iw.. 01 */i_- uiiiioi SulOb o‘ America tfvat Uns appiicabon. jihi :I'C 
, i . iv>niMuca: .':Y M\-txcs Aiiicii liH; iinnwjraton arxJ Naluraliaabon Scrvn:c 


Signature^ 


■ . .. . V. , . ^ ,pate. 



r.Pf^saH6te^ril you UO nol .completely: fill oul ;tus form or fail lo soomil -eowieii aocuotenis lislea m ii^e m^i^n^ be found e/.o-£xe 

:■: naiuratizaiion . and- 0is application may be denied \ 



.I'. > 



^Part^^fzf^Slgnature^ form if 'Other^.thaa aboyies^/g^ 



dll tiilorniation'ot virfiict i 1' >idve-Khow(edqo': 



Signature . . , . Your Name 



Firm Name 
and Address 





INSTRUCTED TO DO SO AT THE INTERVIEW 



1 swear ihat 1 know the conienis ol ihis appiicaiion. arvJ supplemental 
oaoes 1 UvoijQh . that the corrections . - numbered i 

through . were made at my request, and that this amonoeo 

application, is true to the best ol my knowledge and beliel. 


Subscfioed a/id sworn to belore me by i!»e applicant. 


(Complete and true signature of applicant) 


f£«amrner s Signature ) Date 



F«Kti« N iiiu (rU;¥ of i;oi)N 


^J.S.O<NWTvr^Pmtli^Orito.: 1006- M7-tS*/Z»© 
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100 questions FOR REVIEW 



.'j1. ! 



According to the INS, examiners are using these WO questions, or questions similar to them, in their 
interviews of legalization applicants. 

Test yourself. Cover the answers and try to answer the qi.-}$!ions. ~hen practice asking and answering 
these questions with other students. 



1 . What are the colors of our flag? 

2. How many stars are there in our flag? 

3. What color are the stars on our flag? 

4. What do the stars on the flag mean? 

5. How many stripes are there in the flag? 

6. What color are the stripes? 

7. What do the stripes on the flag mean? 

8. How many states are there in the Union ? 

9. What is the 4th of July? 

1 0. What Js: the date of Independence Day? 

11. Independence from wHorh?’^^^^ 

12. Vyhat country did we fight during 

: : Revolutionary War? 

13. VVho was the first President of the^ 
'Stated?; ; ' 

14. Who is the President of the5i3mte^'&t^^^ 
today? 

15. Who is the Vice President of ^ 

States today? . 

1 6. Who elects the President of the United 
States? 

17. Who becomes President of the United 
States if the President should die? 

18. For how long do we elect the President? 

19. What is the Constitution? 

20. Can the Constitution be changed? 

21 . What do we call a change to the 
Constitution? 

22. How many changes or amendments are 
there to the Constitution? 

23. How many branches are there in our 
government? 

24. What are the three branches of our 
government? 



Red, white, and blue. ■' 

50. 

White. 

One for each state in the Union. 

'3. 

Red and white. 

They reoresent the original 13 states. 
50. 

independence Day. 

July 4th. 

England. 

England. 

George Washington. 



The electoral college. 

The Vice President. 

Four years. 

The supreme law of the land. 

Yes. 

An amendment. 

26. 

Three. 

Legislative, executive, and judiciary. 
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Appendix E 



25. 


What is the legislative branch of our 
government? 


. ■Congress.....':, - ..' . . ” 


26. 


Who makes the laws of the United 
States? 


Congress. 


27. 


What is Congress? 


The Senate and the House of 






•Representatives. 


28. 


What are the duties of Congress? 


To make laws. 


29. 


Who elects Congress? 


The people. 


30. 


How many senators are there in 
Congress? ” 


100. - .. ■ V.. ■ 


31. 


Can you name the two senators from 






your state? 




32. 


For how long do we elect each senator? 


Six years. 


33. 


How many representatives are there in 
Congress? 


435. 


34. 


For how long do we elect the 
representatives?. 


Two years. 


35. 


What is the executive branch of our 


The President, cabinet,: and departments 




government? 


under cabinet fTiembers.. , 


36. 


What is?the judiciary branch of our 


The S upreme Court, ,, .> , .. . . ^ , ... . 




government? 


• ■ -r’'. V r. . r .. . - : ■■■.■• 


37. 


What, are the duties of tbei^Supreme 


To,integ:iret:,fa|w^ 




:GOUrt?X'': ' ■ 


'■■ .c'..’;.. ■- V-'J: ; ■ 


38: . 


: What is®e^^ of the United 


TIig Gbristitu^io^^^^ -- < 




Sitates? 




39. 


What is;the Bili of Rights? 


The fi.rst ten.arnendrn.e^^ 






Cdnstifution; ■ 


40. 


What is the capital of your state? 




41. 


Who is. the current governor of your 






state? 




42. 


Who becomes President of the United 
States if the President and the Vice 
President should die? 


The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


43. . 


Who is the Chief Justice of the United 
States? 





44. Can you name the thirteen original 
states? 



45. Who said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death?" 



New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delavyare, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Patrick Henry. 



46. Which countries were our enemies during Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
World War II? 
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47 : 

.48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 



52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 



O 

FRir 



What are the 49th and 50th states of the 
Union? ri-: 

How many terms can a President serve? 
Who was Martin Luther King. Jr.? 

Who is the head of your local 
government? 

According to the Constitution, a person 
must meet certain requirements in order 
to be eligible to become President. 

Name one of these requirements. 

Why are there 100 senators in the 
Senate? 

Who selects the Supreme Court justices? 

How many Supreme Court jyafic&s are 
there? . . \ 

Why did the Pilgrims come to Ameyca? 

What is the head executiv^''-oFa'dfate 
government called? 

What is the head executive of, a city 
government. called? ^ . 

What holiday was celebrated for the first. . 
time by the American colonists? s 

Who was the main writer of the 
Declaration of Independence? 

When was; the . Decl^ of 

Independence adopted? 

What is the basic belief of the Declaration 
of Independence? 

What is the national anthem of the United 
States? 

Who wrote the Star-Spangled Banner? 

Where does freedom of speech come 
from? 

What is the minimum voting age in the 
United States? 

Who signs bills into law? 

What is the highest court in the United 
States? 

Who was President during the Civil War? 

What did the Emancipation Proclamation 
do? 

What special group advises the 
President? 



Alaska and Hawaii. 
Two. 

A civil rights leader. 



Must be 3 natural born citizen of the 
United States. 

•Must be at least 35 years old. 

Must have lived in the United States for 
at least 14 years. 

There are two from each state. 

They are aopointed by the President. 
Nine. 

For .'eligious freedom. 

The governor. 

The mayor. 

Thanksgiving. 

Thornas Jefferson. . ;.v 

.on ;. U " .■ ; :0 : 

July 4, 1776. ' 

That all rnen are created equal., ^ 

The Star-Spangied Banner. 

Francis Scott Key. 

The Bill of Rights. 

Eighteen. 

The President. 

The Supreme Court. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

It freed many slaves. 

The Cabinet. 
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71. Which President is called "the father of George Washington, 
our country?" 

72. What Immigration and Naturalization Form N-400. "Application to File Petition 

Service form is used to apply to become tor Naturalization" 

a naturalized citizen? 



73. 


Who helped the Pilgrims in America? 


I American Indians (Native 
.Americans). 


74. 


What is the name of the ship that brought 
‘the Pilgrims to America? 


The Mayflower. 


75. 


What were the 13 original states of the 
United Statbs called? 


Colonies. 


76. 


Name three rights or freedoms 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 


F.''eedom of speech. 
Freedom of ihe press. 



Freedom of religion. 

Freedom of assembly. 

The right to own a gun (bear arms). 

The government needs a warrant to 
search or take a person’s property. 

A person may not be tried twice for the 
same crime, and does not have to 
testify against himself; 

The right. to a trial, and the right to. a . 

lawyec' - r 

The right to a trial by juty.'^ ’ 



77. 


Who has the: power to declare war? " 


The Congress. - ■ : ; : i : 




78. 


What.kind'of gbvernrrient does the United 
States., have?'. . 


Republican. 




79. 


Which President freed the slaves? 


Abraham Lincoln. • 




80. 


In what year was the fconkifutlbh wntteri? 






81. 


What are the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution called? 


The Bill of Rights. 


• ■ ■ V. • ■ 


8? 


ame one purpose of the United Nations. 


For countries to discuss and try to 





resolve world problems; to provide 
ecf^nomic aid to many countries. 



83. Where does Congress meet? Ir the Capitol in Washington, D.C. 

84. Whose rights are guaranteed by the Everyone (citizens and non-citizens 

Constitution and the Bill of Rights? living in the United States). 

85. What is the introduction to the The Preamble. 

Constitution called? 

86. Name one benefit of being a citizen of the Obtain federal government jobs: travel 

United States. with a U.S. passport; petition for close 

relatives to come to the U.S. to live. 

87. What is the most important right granted The right to vote, 
to U.S. citizens? 

88. What is the United States Capitol? The place where Congress meets. 

89. What is the White House? The President's official home. 
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90, Where is the White House located? 



91. What is the name of the President's 
official home? 

92. Name one right guaranteed by the first 
amendment. 

93. Who is the Commander-in-Chief of the 
U.S. military? 

94. Which President was the. first 
Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. military? 

95. In what'month do we vote for the 
President? 

96. In what month is the new President 
inaugurated? 

97. How many times may a senator be re- 
elected? 

98. How many times may a Congressman be 
re-elected? 

99. What are the 2. major political parties in 
the United States today? 

100. How many states are there in the United 
States? 




Washington, D.C. 

The White House. 

Freedom of speech/press/religion/ 
asser^hly. 

The President. 

George Washington. 

November. 

January. 

There is no limit. 

There .5 no limit. 

Democratic and Republican. . 

50 . 
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can^SfthhbW.t^^^^ income tax 

ytxir pay . Because; your tax situation may. 

Wgeg^you may vwt to refigure ypur 
jTrfiolding:each ye^^ 

Eicemptlon %vWiholding, If you are 
exempt, complete only lines 1. 2. 3. 4, and 7. 
and sign the form to validate it. Your exemption 
for .1999 expires Feboiary 16. .2000. 

Note: You cannot claim exemption from 
withiis.^Jlfig if (1) your income exceeds $700 and 
incM^ more than. $250 of unearned income 
fa.g.; interest and dividends) and (2) another 
person can d^m you as a dependent, on thetr 
tax returtt . . ? 

Basto Instructions. If you are not exempt, 
complete the. Personal Allowances Worksheet. 
The .vvoftehOGts ori page 2 adjust your 
withholding, allowances based on itemized 




" fewer allowances. 

Child tax and higher education credits. For 
details on adjusting withholding for these and 
other credits, see Pub. 919, Is My Withholdirvg 
Correct for 1999? 

Head of household. Generally, ycu may claim 
head of householO filing status or your :ax 
return only if you are unmarhec jr'd pay more 
than 50% of the costs of keepjng jO a r.orre for 
yourself and your dependent(s) cr other 
qualifying irvdjyiduals. See line E celow. 
Nonwage Income. If you have a arge amour.: 
of nonwage income, such as interest or 

dividends, you should consider making 
estimated tax payments using Fcrm. l040-ES. 
Otherwise, yoi/ may owe additio.^al tax. 



Fomi W-4:' Your withh6(ding‘W^^ 
accurate whieri all; ^ 

the Fonm W 4 prepared for (fie ?hlgh^ 
job and zero allowances are claimed for. the 
Others. 

Chock your withholding. After your Form W-4 % 
takes effect, use Pub. 919 to. see how.ttio dollar- , 
amount you are having withheld compares to ■ 
your estimated total annual tjax,' Get.Pyb: 919 
especially if you used the Two-E^er/Two-Job 
Worksheet and your earnings exceed $150,000 
(Single) or $200,000 (Mam'^. 

Recent name change? If your name on lino 1 
differs from that shown on your social security 
card, call 1-800-772ri213 for a rioyy social 
secunty. card. 



Personal Allowances Worksheet 



Enter “1" for yourself if no one else can claim you as a dependent .A 

I ‘ • You are single and have only one job; or 1 

‘‘■e You are married, have only one job, and your spouse does not wprx; or ) . . B 

^ • Your wages from a second job cr your spouse’s wages !cr the total of ooth) are 31,000 or less. J 

for your spouse. But, . you may choose to enter *0* f you are married a.'Xi have either a working spouse or 

one job. (This may help you avoid having too little tax withhcJC.*. • 

imber of dependents (other than your spouse or yourself) you wisi claim on your tax return. . . . , 

if ybu Will .file as head of household on your tax return (see conditions unaer Head of household above) . 

1" If you have at least $1, 500 of child or dependent care expenses for which you plan to claim a credft . 

Child Tax Ctedit;. ' • Jf your total income will be between $20,000 and $50,000 <323,000 and $63,000 if mam’od). enter “r for each 
eligible child. . M your total income will be between $50,000 and 580,000 ($63,000 and S1 15,000 if.marriedl. enter “r iiyou have y 
two eligible children, enter if you : have three or four eligible children, or enter •*3" if you have five or. chHdren . 

Add lines'^A through G and enter total Here. Note: This aniount may be different from the number ol exemptions you claim on your return. 

• If you plan ito Itemize or claim adjustments to Income and want to reduce yoo^^ seo the periuctions 

and Adjustmi^fe 




C. 

0 

E 

F 



q 



For acoira^, 
complete all 
worksheets 
that apply. 



< 



A# Mf you. arb : sihgleV>ha^^ job and ycur combined eamings.^from^ VPM 

are mairfed :®dyhave than one job arid tho lcOrribrn ; 

$ 55 ; 000 , see the Two-Eamer/tw^ page 2 to a\raid hawg tax withheld. . ;: 

• If neither. oTthe aboW situations; applies, stop here and enter the number fromAiine H on line 5 of Fpirri W-4. below. 



W^4 



Form 

Oepairtmont of the Treasury 
Intamol Ravertuo Saivico .. 



Cut here and give the certificate to your employer. Keep the. top-part:fbr your: records. 

Employee’s Withholding Allowance Certificate 

;► For Privacy Act and Paperwork Reduction Act Notice, see page 2. 



0M8 No.; .1545-0010 

®)99 , 



1 • Type o* .'. * your first name and middle initial 



Last nar'n 



2 Your social security number 



Home address (number and street or rural route) 



3 Q Single Q Married Q Married, but withhold at higher Single rate. 
Note: tf manied. txjt iegaity separated, or spouse c a nonresident efien, chock the Single box 



City Of town, state, and ZIP code 



If your last name differs from that on your social security card, check 
here. You must call 1-800-772-1213 for a new card . . . ► G 



5 Total number of allowances you are claiming (from line H above or from the worksheets on page 2 if they apply) 1 

6 Additional amount, if any, you want withheld from each paycheck 

7 I claim exemption from withholding for 1999, and I certify that I meet BOTH of the following conditions for exemption: 

• Last year I had a right to a refund of ALL Federal income tax withheld because I had NO tax liability AND 

• This year I expect a refund of ALL Federal Income tax withheld because I expect to have NO t ax liability. 

t f you m eet both conditions, w rite “EXEMPT* here '....► 7 




8f penaltios of poiiury, I certify that I am entitled to the number of withholding allowances claimed on this cortificate. or I am entitled to claim exempt sta us. 

. pfoyee*8 signature 
(Form is not valid 

unless you sign it) ► 



Date ► 



8 Employer's name arKl address (Employer Complete 8 and 10 only if sending to the IRS) 
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9 Office code 
(optional) 



10 Employer identification number 
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LIST A 



LISTS 



LISTC 



Documents that Establish Both 
Identity atid Employment 
Eligibility 

1. U.S. Passport (unexpired or 
expired) 



2. Certificate of U.S. Citizenship 
(INS Form N-560 or N-561) 



3. Certificate of Naturalization 
(INS Form N-550 or N-570) 



4. Unexpired foreign passport, 
with [-551 stamp or attached 
INS Form 1-94 indicating 
unexpired employment 
/ authorization 



5. Alien Registration Receipt Card 
with photograph (/A/S Form 
1-151 or 1-551) 




6. Unexpired. Tempofdiy Resident 
Card (INS FbrnrlimS) :. 

- ✓ •. ;; - A. 

7. Unexpired Employment 

Authorization Card (iNS Form 
I-688A) . . . : 




8. Unexpired Reentry Permit (INS 
. Form 1-327) 



9. Unexpired Refugee Travel 
Document. (INS Form 1-571) 

10. Unexpired Employment 
Authorization Document issued ' ' 
by the INS which contains a 
photograph (//VS Form I-688B) 



Documents that Establish 
OR Identity 



1. Driver's license or ID card 
issued by a state or outlying 
possession of the United States 
provided it contairis a 
photograph or information such 
as name, date of birth, sex, 
height, eye color, and address 

2. ID card issued by federal, state, 
or local government agencies or 
entities provided it contains a 
photograph or information such 
as name, date of birth, sex, 
height, eye color, and address 

3. School ID card with a 
photograph 

.4... .. Voter's registration card 

5, U.S. Military card or draft record 

.y.6. Military dependent's ID card. 

^7. ,U;S. Coast. Guard Merchant 
Mariner Card 

;8; 'Native American tribal document 

9; Driver's. license issued by a 
Canadian government authority 

For persons under age 1 8 who 

; are unable to present a 
document listed above: 



10. School record or report card 

11. Clinic, doctor, or hospital record 

12. Day-care or nursery school 
record 



Documents that Establish 

AND Employment Eligibility 

1 U.S. social security card issued 
byj[he Social Security 
Administration (other than a 
card stating it is not valid for 
employment) 



2. Certification of Birth Abroad 
issued by the Department of 
State (Form FS-545 or Form 
DS-1350) 



3. Original or certified copy of a 
birth certificate issued by a 
state, county,.rnunicipa|, 
authority or outlying-posse^ 
of the United -States' bearing an 
official seal 




5. U.S. Citizen ID Card (INS Form 
1-197) 



6. ID Card for use of Resident 
Citizen in the United States 
(INS Form 1-179) 



7. Unexpired ernployrrient 

authorization document issued 
by the INS (other than those 
listed under List A) 



Illustrations of many of these documents appear in Part 8 of the Handbook for Employers (M-274) 
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